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THE UNIVERSITY CROSSES THE BAR* 


By Rosert E. Vinson, 
Former President of the University of Texas 


When the suggestion was first made that I should prepare a 
paper to be presented at this annual meeting of the Texas Philo- 
sophical Society, its proponents expressed the opinion that the 
years 1916-1923 were of some significance in the life of the 
University of Texas and that some of the more intimate and 
personal details of those years, which have escaped other records, 
might not be without interest to the members and should be pre- 
served in the archives of the Society. I have yielded to this impor- 
tunity partly because of my many personal obligations to this group 
of friends for their support and confidence and partly, too, because 
of the feeling that the intimacy of the Society itself might make 
it proper to speak of matters, which in different circumstances 
could not be so fully disclosed. In the nature of the case, too, 
many things were said and done, during those years, which are 
known only to myself and as age advances I find myself im- 
pressed, increasingly, with the feeling that if I do not make some 
record of them they will not be recorded. Perhaps they are not 
worth recording, but still, such as they are, they did play their 
part in the decisions that were made and, therefore, those deci- 
sions cannot be appraised with complete accuracy unless and 
until some of these intimate details are revealed. I have held 
myself ready, through all the intervening years, to answer any 


1An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Philosophical Society 
oi Texas, held in the Hall of State, Dallas, December 5, 1939. 
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call that might come to me to contribute to a better and fuller 
understanding of the recorded events of my administration of the 
University, for I have an affection for it and an interest in it 
which the passage of time can neither efface nor diminish. Let 
me say further, in this preamble, that I am painfully aware of 
the personal pronoun in this paper. If I knew of any literary 
device by use of which this could be avoided I would certainly 
employ it. Lacking this I can only beg your indulgence. 

After almost a score of years spent in other interests and 
activities, my years at the University of Texas seem marked in 
my memory by two conditions. One is the loyalty and whole- 
hearted support of the faculty and friends of the institution. 
This I can never forget. Whatever of importance and value came 
to the University out of those years, the credit for it lies there 
more than in any other thing. It was more than compensation 
for the pains and penalties experienced. It made the work a 
joyous undertaking. The other recollection that I have is that 
my administration was largely characterized by controversy. It 
presented more things to fight about, I think, than is usually the 
case even in the life of a state university. It began with a “bear 
fight,” the struggle to maintain the freedom and integrity of 
the institution; it plunged from this immediately into service 
to the nation during the World War, when all systematic and 
formal educational methods and processes were held in abeyance; 
before these could be readjusted in an orderly manner, there 
came a tremendous upsurge in the demands made upon it by 
increasing attendance; internal adaptation of the organization 
to this larger task was required; the physical plant was absurdly 
inadequate; these were, in broad outline, the conditions that had 
to be met. Most of them were controversial in nature or pro- 
vided large room for difference of opinion both as to method 
and extent. They were, too, imperative and came so quickly, 
each upon the heels of the other, that decisions had to be made 
often upon the spur of the moment. The quiet shades of Academe 
were invaded and dispelled. Conscious as I am of their many 
imperfections and inadequacies, I am glad to have lived long 
enough to see that they were growing pains and that peace and 
constructive effort have come with greater maturity. 

During all those years and throughout all those controversies 
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there were two men whose support and loyalty have placed me 
under obligations which I can never hope to discharge. The 
University and the State rightly hold them in great esteem, 
for they were among the greatest benefactors of the University 
whom the State has produced. Long ago I determined that should 
the opportunity ever be offered me to pay a public tribute to their 
memory I would avail myself of it and thereby pay something 
of the debt I owe them. I propose tonight to speak with that 
intent. Those men were George W. Littlefield of Austin and 
George W. Brackenridge of San Antonio, both members of the 
Board of Regents for part of my term, but whether on or off the 
Board my confidants, advisers and helpers. Both were strong men, 
self-reliant, capable. Both grew up with the State of Texas, 
had far-sighted vision of and confidence in its progress and 
profited, materially, to an unusual degree from their shrewd 
judgments of its values. They were exact opposites. I trust it 
may not be indelicate for me to say now, that their dislike of 
each other was profound. There was between them a personal 
antagonism which I can only explain by saying that it had its 
roots in the Civil War and the period of reconstruction that 
followed. Each of them seemed to regard the other as the rep- 
resentative, if not the embodiment, of the principles which had 
once driven the nation asunder. Any yielding of one to the 
other would have been regarded by both as a surrender of the 
principles for which they had stood and fought. It was not easy 
to know these men. They did not wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves. On the contrary, as seems to be the case with so many 
successful men, they surrounded themselves with protective de- 
vices, defense mechanisms, of various sorts, which tended to ward 
off all but the most persistent, and, in consequence, they acquired 
a general reputation of being lacking in the finer and more agree- 
able qualities. But this was not the case. Once their defenses 
were penetrated one found in both of them a wealth of sentiment 
and richness of personality more than sufficient to compensate 
for the efforts expended in their discovery. 

It fell to my fortunate lot to know them both well. I have 
said that they were opposites. One was primarily a man of 
thought, the other a man of action. One always wanted to know 
the explanation and meaning of things, the other the best method 
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to do things. Mr. Brackenridge was by instinct a scholar. His 
mental companions were Charles Darwin, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Herbert Spencer, John Tyndall, and 
curiously enough, Isaiah and Paul. He kept their writings by 
his bed and on his table. He read them and as he used to say 
“quarreled with them” every day. Any extended conversation 
with him would always arrive, sooner or later at cosmogony, the 
origin and evolution of life and its destiny. This was the circle of his 
thoughts. In his later years he impressed me as laboring under 
a feeling of disappointment, if not frustration, as though life had 
played a trick upon him and had by some means kept him from 
the fulfillment of his most cherished desires. He was a good busi- 
ness man, but business was a side issue with him, apart from the 
world in which he really lived. And so he became an inglorious, 
if not an altogether mute, Herbert Spencer. Major Littlefield, on 
the other hand lived and died in the world and in the work that he 
loved. The men who were Mr. Brackenridge’s familiars were but 
names to Major Littlefield, if that. He is rather to be classed 
with men who carve empires out of the wilderness, who make 
the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose, who push against 
the horizon. Like the chief figure in de Senectute he was busy 
to the last, always conscious of the generations pressing up behind 
him, for whom he was making preparation. When Mr. Bracken- 
ridge spoke of the University of Texas he always emphasized the 
word University. Major Littlefield emphasized the word Texas. 
One was primarily concerned with the policies of the institution, 
the other with the people whom it served. 

In all my experience with these men, the University was the 
one thing, the only interest, they had in common. But this 
mutual interest was so strong in each of them as to lead these 
two fundamentally antagonistic persons into a number of coopera- 
tive undertakings of which the University was the beneficiary. 
Looking back over my observation of them as fellow members of 
the Board of Regents, I do not now recall any instance in which 
they opposed each other upon matters of policy before that body, 
which is, in itself, a good indication of their ability to disregard 
their personal differences and to look objectively upon the inter- 
ests entrusted to their judgment. So much so was this the case 
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that I finally reached the very comfortable conclusion that if 
they agreed then the thing must be right. 

Having drawn the portraits of these men, as I knew them, in 
broad and general strokes, let me proceed to fill in a few of 
the details which may go to illustrate some of their traits of 
character and to show the strength of their common love. I have 
time to mention only three out of a much larger number, for 
these, aside from serving the main purpose I have in mind, were 
after all of rather crucial importance in the life of the University. 
In these first of these the two men cooperated, in the second 
Major Littlefield was the chief actor, in the third Mr. Bracken- 
ridge played the leading role. 

The members of this Society are familiar with the history of 
the veto that backfired or proved to be a boomerang. In this 
the Governor undertook to veto the entire appropriation made by 
the Legislature for the expenses of University operation for 
the biennium 1917-1919, having failed to accomplish his objec- 
tives by other methods. My own first intimation of his intention 
in this direction came through a telephoned request from Major 
Littlefield to meet a committee of the Board of Regents in my 
office on the Saturday afternoon which was the last legal day 
for the Governor to approve or disapprove the bill. When the 
committee arrived it consisted of Major Littlefield and W. P. 
Allen, accompanied by John A. Lomax and John W. Brady, who 
had heard that something was in the wind and who had come 
along for to see and to observe. Major Littlefield was spokesman 
for the committee.? He stated that the Governor had the bill 
before him and that he intended to act upon it, one way or the 
other that same afternoon. The substance of their errand was 
that if I would resign the presidency of the University the bill 
would be approved, if not it would be vetoed in toto. As I now 
recall that meeting, Major Littlefield proceeded to emphasize the 
obvious results that would ensue upon the veto of the measure, 
but expressed no opinion as to the kind of action on my part 
that he would recommend. My first reaction to the proposal was 


2Mr. John A. Lomax recalls that his presence in my office on the day the 
committee of the Board of Regents presented the Governor’s contemplated 
action on the appropriation bill was due to a call either from me or from 
my office inviting him to attend. He also thinks that Mr. Dudley K. Wood- 
ward was present. I am glad to accept this correction. 
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that a pretty high value was being placed upon my decision and 
that I must have been far more of a thorn in the flesh of certain 
people than it had been possible for me to imagine, accompanied 
by quite a strong feeling of indignation at both the proposal 
itself and the fact that it had been timed in such a manner as 
to leave no opportunity for reflection or mature consideration. 
Just at that moment the ringing of the telephone interrupted 
the proceedings and the voice of Bishop Kinsolving came to my 
ears. “No matter how I know it, but I know what is going 
on,” he said, “but don’t you resign.” That message had much 
to do with the decision then made. After some rather heated 
exchanges, I turned to Major Littlefield and asked him to put 
himself in my place and tell me frankly what sort of an answer 
he would make if he were faced with the same alternative. His 
reply was immediate, direct, and I have always considered quite 
adequate and suitable. “I would tell him to go to hell,” he said. 
That remark concluded the meeting, for while I told him that 
his language was somewhat out of line with my own customary 
forms of expression, I would authorize him to convey the sub- 
stance of his statement to the Governor as my reply, leaving the 
exact verbiage to his own discretion. Within an hour word came 
that the appropriation had been vetoed and the bill filed with 
the Secretary of State, which, of course, made the action final. 
There is no question but that the affairs of the University 
had reached a crisis, the implications of which still make me 
tremble. After the passage of more than a score of years, I still 
cannot find in myself any sense of complacency in the funda- 
mental righteousness of that decision. I still do not know whether 
it was right or wrong. I only know that it was made under 
duress, in the heat of conflict when judgment is held in check 
and when one has nothing to depend upon for guidance except 
one’s set and tendency, an automatic reaction rather than a con- 
sidered decision. I had reason to feel that many others were 
equally concerned with the same question, for not a word reached 
me the next day either of sympathy, disapproval or approval, 
while for me the day passed in searching of heart and an almost 
frantic effort to find some way out. By the end of the day I had 
determined upon two courses of action. The first was to find out 
the exact nature of the veto message, whether it was all-inclusive 
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or only partial and whether there was anything there upon which 
we might rely. With this in mind I sent, the next morning, my 
secretary, Fritz Graff, to the office of the Secretary of State with 
instructions to take a copy of the bill and mark it exactly in 
accordance with the veto and to make also an accurate copy of 
the veto message itself. He returned in the course of the morning 
and pointed out the fact that one item in the bill had been 
approved, the salary of the professor of Applied Mathematics, and 
following that the veto message covered, as I recall, thirty-one 
pages of the bill, with the message itself written at the bottom 
of that page. But at the top of page thirty-two there was a 
recapitulation of the bill, making an appropriation for the Uni- 
versity and its branches of something like $3,000,000 for the 
biennium in question, and this recapitulation was untouched. 
Then for the first time since Saturday, as the Germans say, 
“Dann ging mir ein Licht auf”; and I felt that at least we had a 
fighting chance for life. I had had some years of experience with 
the criticism of documents on the basis of internal evidence, and 
while I knew nothing at all about the law, I was confident that 
the veto message, in the light of the evidence contained within itself 
was open to the interpretation that it was the intention of the 
Governor to veto only the itemization of the bill and to leave 
the entire sum to the University to be spent within the discre- 
tion of the Board of Regents. The marked copy of the bill to- 
ecther with a letter asking for a concurrence in that opinion 
was therefore immediately dispatched to the office of the Attorney 
General and I carried out my second course of action by driving 
over to San Antonio to spend the remainder of the day and the 
following night with Mr. Brackenridge. 

The conference with him resulted in his agreement to under- 
write the expenses of the University for the next biennium out 
of his own private funds, even to the extent of his entire fortune. 
But he suggested that Major Littlefield was deeply interested in 
the University and that perhaps he might like to join in this 
engagement, for a part, even as much as one-half of the amount 
involved. This proposal, as coming from Mr. Brackenridge, was 
immediately presented to Major Littlefield, who not only ex- 
pressed a willingness to match Mr. Brackenridge dollar for dollar 
in the undertaking, but to take over the entire responsibility, if 
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necessary. While it is history that by the end of the week we 
were in possession of the ruling of the Attorney General con- 
curring in the opinion as above expressed as to the intention of 
the Governor and that legally the appropriation was still intact, 
and further that just a little later the Legislature in special 
session repassed the bill and it was signed by Governor Hobby, 
these facts in no way militate against the generosity of these 
two men.* In the course of my experience as a university execu- 
tive I have had many occasions to be grateful for whole-hearted 
generosity, in some instances for sums larger in fact than the 
amount involved in this transaction, but among them all this 
one stands out as the superlative example of its kind. It was 
particularly valuable because it really defeated itself. It aroused 
public opinion. It renewed hopes that had almost disappeared. 
It had tremendous weight in bringing about the final result of 
the struggle, that left the University both whole and free. If these 
two men had never done anything else than this, they would be 
deserving of undying memory and imperishable gratitude. Other 
men were the founders of the University. These men were, in 
their hearts, its saviors. 

Next in chronological order I want to give some intimate 
details of the acquisition of the Wrenn Library. The formal 
history of that conspicuous event, written by Mr. Frederic Nor- 
cross, which came into my hands a few years ago is accurate, 
so far as it goes, because the things which I shall relate here 
were, in the nature of the case, unknown to him. My account 
must therefore be taken not in any sense as a criticism or cor- 
rection of his, but purely as supplementary. The credit for the 
initiation of the movement to acquire this library belongs, of 
course and permanently, to Dr. R. H. Griffith of the University 
English staff and curator of the Wrenn collection. He came to 
me just after the Christmas holidays with the story of a search 


3In making the above statements I had no intention of conveying the 
impression that my memory is accurate in such details as the number of 
pages included in the veto message. The published opinion of the Attorney 
General’s office (The Report of the Attorney General of Texas from 
September 1, 1916, to August 31, 1918, pages 122 to 131) shows that the 
veto message, in fact, covered twenty-four pages of the bill, but the totals 
on page 27 were not so vetoed, the intervening pages being devoted to 
appropriations for the School of Mines and scme other items that were 
not blue-pencilled. 
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he had made during that period. He had a list of some twenty- 
one English plays and had explored libraries of the North and 
East in vain for copies. Finally, in Chicago, Professor Basker- 
ville of the University of Chicago suggested that he examine 
the collection of English and American literature which had 
been assembled by Mr. John H. Wrenn, then recently deceased. 
He did so and to his intense delight found in that collection 
nineteen, I believe, of the twenty-one plays for which he had 
been searching. Dr. Griffith became so enamored of the beauty 
of this library that he spent the remainder of his vacation making 
a more detailed examination of it, coming finally to the conclu- 
sion that it was so complete and valuable that he must make 
every effort to acquire it for the University of Texas. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that on account of the fact that it was part 
of Mr. Wrenn’s undivided estate the heirs might be willing to 
sell it intact, rather than it should be dispersed, and he thought 
that it might be valued for this purpose at something like half 
a million dollars. I was greatly moved by his enthusiasm but 
the sum of money mentioned quickly brought me back to earth. 
With the financial condition of the University in mind his dream 
did not seem possible of realization. 

I remembered, however, that Major Littlefield had been con- 
tributing funds for some years to the department of history for 
the purchase of materials relating to the history of Texas and 
the South and, further, that he was inclined to take seriously 
the duty of the Board of Regents to provide for the State a 
University of the first class, as required by the Constitution. So, 
on the general principle of “nothing attempted, nothing done,” 
I went at once to see him and related, as best I could, Dr. 
Griffith’s story. He expressed the opinion that if the library 
were as represented the University ought to secure it and then 
inquired whether there were sufficient funds on hand to enable 
us to purchase it. Being answered in the negative, he then asked 
where I expected to find the money. That question was so direct 
and pertinent that it sent shivers down my spine, but having gone 
so far I was determined to see it through, so I took my courage 
in hand and told him that I had come to see him in the hope 
that he might find it possible to provide the necessary funds. His 
answer was, “But that’s a lot of money, Doctor.” I agreed to 
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this but reminded him that he had always been urging me to 
make the University first class and that if this library were so 
beautiful and complete as Dr. Griffith had described it, its 
acquisition by the University would enable the institution to 
take a long step in the desired direction. It would give the 
University possession of a treasure so unique and valuable that 
scholars from all over the world would, sooner or later, be com- 
pelled to find their way to the University of Texas, and our own 
faculty and students would find in it materials for research of 
incomparable value. He was thoughtful for a moment and the 
room was filled with a sound of stillness, and then all tension 
was removed and all hopes revived when he said, “I don’t know 
whether I have that much cash on hand or not.” Picking up his 
telephone he called his bookkeeper in the bank and asked him to 
bring him at once a statement of his balance. In a few minutes 
a slip of paper was laid before him and he immediately wrote a 
check to my order for $500,000 and handed it to me. Having 
done this, his enthusiasm began to mount until it was soon equal 
to my own, which was considerable, and he requested me to leave 
the next morning for Chicago and get the Wrenn Library and 
if the amount provided should prove to be insufficient for that 
purpose to let him know and the balance would be forthcoming. 
The plan then formed was carried out. Mr. William H. Burges, 
then of Chicago and now of El Paso, gave invaluable assistance 
both in the examination of the collection and in the negotiations 
of purchase. The statement set forth upon the memorial tablet 
in the Library that the University’s possession of the collection 
was due to the combined generosity of Major Littlefield and the 
heirs of Mr. Wrenn is not only strictly correct but, to my mind, 
is a beautiful comment upon Major Littlefield’s generous spirit. 
He not only raised no objection to this combination but was 
heartily in favor of it. Before the purchase negotiations were 
completed the collection was examined and appraised by three 
men, expert in such matters. My recollection is that these ap- 
praisals ranged from approximately $600,000 to more than $800,- 
000. The price actually paid was $225,000, and for the first 
time on record, probably, a University declared a dividend and 
a college president surrendered money once in his possession, for 
upon my return to Austin I not only brought the Library but 
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also a check to Major Littlefield for $275,000.4 There is no need 
for me here to relate further details of this lovely experience 
nor to comment upon the value of this piece of beneficence to the 
University. Suffice it to say that Major Littlefield, himself, 
throughout the remainder of his life experienced nothing but 
unalloyed pleasure from this gift and, when, later, opportunity 
came to secure the Garcia collection, he was one of the strongest 
supporters of that movement. 

I do not know the date of Major Littlefield’s last will and 
testament in which he made provision for so many bequests to 
the University, but I do know that after the gift of the Wrenn 
Library he discussed with me, on many occasions, his contem- 
plated benefactions to that institution and I gained the impres- 
sion that that particular act really opened the fountains of his 
generosity. 

I feel, further, that I ought to say that of all his gifts to the 
University that which lay closest to his own heart was the gate 
to the University campus. He talked about it more, and more 
feelingly, than about anything else. He gave much thought to 
the significance and symbolism of this monumental structure. 
It represented, in a sense, a life-long dream or hope or ambition 
and he went through much struggle to make it really represent 
his mind. It grew upon him, too. At first it was his purpose to 
make it a monument solely to the Confederacy, for to a degree 
unsurpassed by any man I have known, Major Littlefield lived 
and died in the firm conviction of the righteousness of that cause. 
It is therefore no small tribute to the qualities of his mind and 
heart that this life-long conviction came to be included in, if 
not supplanted by, another which grew out of his observation 
that the American Nation had finally emerged out of the World 


4Since the address was delivered in Dallas, Dr. Griffith, at my request, 
has made some investigation of contemporary records. It appears, from 
these, that I have compressed the incidents of two, if not several, trips to 
Chicago while engaged in negotiations for the purchase of the Wrenn 
Library. One newspaper records that on the last of these I took with me 
to Chicago Major Littlefield’s personal check for $225,000. If this is 
correct, the account given in the address is somewhat more graphic than, 
but not materially inconsistent with, the facts. The incidents of my con- 
versation with Major Littlefield and his generous response are too deeply 
etched in my memory to be forgotten. It was in line with this that he 
later paid for the decoration and furnishing of the room for the Library, in 
the cost of which he declined to permit Mr. Brackenridge to share. 
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War as one whole, fused, as it were, in those new fires. He 
wanted to give physical expression to this thought. He considered 
that a university campus was the best place in the world to 
hold such a memorial to one, united, free nation. I can see him 
now as he talked about the symbolism of the gate, sitting squarely 
in his chair, his feet firmly planted upon the floor, gesturing 
with a pencil in his hand. He talked not only about a memorial 
to one free nation, but about keeping the nation for the future, 
both one and free. “Education,” he would say, “is the only way 
to do it. It will be a long and a hard fight but it is sure, and I 
want to build something on the campus of our University to be 
a permanent reminder to our boys and girls of Lamar’s words 
that ‘Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of democracy’.” 
That was characteristic of him, even though that quotation is the 
only one I ever heard him make, for he always was opposed to 
short-cuts to either wealth or Utopia. He believed in the long 
way, the hard way. He always considered that the future is long 
enough to accomplish what ought to be accomplished and if 
brought about by the slow processes of education, it would be 
sound and sure. He often made me think of that philosophy 
to which Isaiah gave classic expression, “He that believeth shall 
not make haste.” I do not know whether Major Littlefield gave 
any written expression of this in his instructions with reference 
to the gate, but that this is what he had in mind, I, for one, 
can have no doubt. 

But, for fear lest I exhaust your patience and my time, I 
must hasten to conclude these reminiscences by some reference to 
the third instance of which I have spoken, in which Mr. Brack- 
enridge played the leading part. This has to do with the expansion 
of the campus of the University from the original forty acres to 
its present proportions. To appreciate fully the significance of 
this movement, we ought to keep in the background of our minds 
a picture of conditions on the campus immediately following the 
World War. Students began to arrive in unprecedented numbers. 
The faculty had to be enlarged to provide adequate instruc- 
tion. But the physical plant was so unequal to the current 
demands as to make it little short of absurd to try to expand it 
or adapt it, under existing conditions, to its new task, not to 
speak at all of the future. Repeated efforts had been made to 
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amend the Constitution so that the Legislature might make direct 
appropriations for buildings. These were without success. Then, 
I confess it, we tried the method of evading the Constitution, 
for which notable precedents existed, but the Legislative con- 
science was too sensitive for relief to be secured through this 
channel. And then, just when the case seemed hopeless, oil was 
discovered on University lands. That event gave the kaleidoscope 
a sudden turn and the future took on a much more roseate color. 
Many things then seemed possible, which, without that discovery, 
had been hopeless. So plans began to take shape to bring about 
the much desired but long delayed results. 

Mr. Brackenridge was then the owner of five hundred acres 
of land, lying along the Colorado River in the vicinity of the 
Austin dam. In discussing our problems and plans with him, he 
said to me one day, “Why don’t you undertake something really 
worth while for the future of the University. Give the Legisla- 
ture and the people of Texas a shock. You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. Let’s go after this thing in a really 
big way.” He then offered to deed his five hundred acres to the 
University if the Board of Regents and the Legislature would 
accept them as the future and permanent home for the institu- 
tion.» As the result of that conference and his offer, a paper 
was prepared for presentation to the Legislature, outlining the 
existing conditions of the University and giving some forecasts 
of its future expansion and needs. It drew such a picture of the 
place and function of the University in the life of the State, such 
a vision of its possible future, as only a man of Mr. Brackenridge’s 
intellectual endowments was competent to see and to paint. It 
has always seemed to me that it is in cases like this that we 
experience one of the fundamental weaknesses of the democratic 
system, for, unfortunately, the decision of this matter lay in 
the power of lesser men. 

5There was a general belief around the University that at the time Mr. 
Brackenridge offered to deed the 500 acres for the future home of the 
institution the University had already, for some years, been in possession 
of the land. My recollection is that Mr. Brackenridge had made provision 
in his will (dated I think in 1913) bequeathing the land to the University 
and, in anticipation of this eventual ownership, had permitted the Uni- 
versity to make use of some of the land for certain purposes. At the time 


he made me the offer referred to I had no doubt that the title was still in 
his possession and subject to his control. 
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But it was a noble fight. The plan was looked upon as visionary 
and grandiose. I recall one member of the House of Representa- 
tives who made a short but very effective speech against the bill. 
He arose in his place and said: “Mr. Speaker, just what sort of 
an institution is this for which we are asked to provide a campus? 
Is it a university or a goat ranch?” I wonder what his answer 
would be to his question if he were living today. On the other 
hand, there were men who saw the vision and who made such 
an effort to bring about its realization, that if they did not accom- 
plish it, they at least put themselves in a position to demand 
and secure something like an adequate compromise. As I recall, 
it was Lee Satterwhite, representative from Amarillo, who led 
the fight in the House. After the tumult had gone on for some 
days, he finally came to me and reported that he thought the 
bill to move the University would be defeated, but that if I would 
take a map of the city of Austin and mark on it the boundaries 
of the campus that would appear to me to be adequate, around 
the forty acres, he would introduce it at the proper time and 
he thought that he could secure its adoption. So the map was 
marked and the thing was done in that way. It was a compromise, 
made with regret, the sacrifice of a golden dream, but there it is. 

I stood by the grave of each of these men and committed their 
bodies to the ground, “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
In each case I felt that “a prince and a great man had fallen 
that day in Israel.” 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE SEQUESTRATION ACT IN 
THE CONFEDERATE DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, 1862-1865 


T. R. Havins 


The seizure of property in time of war by belligerent powers 
is a common practice. It is usually justified on the grounds of 
public safety. During the late Civil War in this country both 
governments passed confiscation laws. The United States jus- 
tified its statute on the plea of public necessity, maintaining that 
the measure was for the purpose of preserving the integrity of 
the Union. In addition, the Federal leaders desired to make 
“the rebels” pay the expense of the war, thus to them the measure 
was also punitive in its nature. The Confederate Government 
made no such claims for its Confiscation Act. The Confederate 
statute was altogether different from any other act, anticipating 
similar results, passed by a law-making body in this country. 
It was for this reason that the act was unique, and its adminis- 
tration an interesting departure in American jurisprudence. 

Sequestration in its broadest sense is defined as “the sep- 
aration or removal of property from a person in possession thereof 
in order that property or proceeds thereof may be dealt with in 
Court or as other competent authority may direct.” If sequestra- 
tion is used in time of war, international law recognizes it as 
“the seizure of the property to the use of the government.’ Since 
the Confederate law was a war measure and did not conform to 
the definition of sequestration under international law, it is, there- 
fore, the more unusual. In the first place the law was a retaliatory 
measure, and secondly, property seized under it was held by the 
government for the benefit of certain individual Confederate 
citizens and not for the general government.’ 


SouTHERN DEMAND FoR THE Law 
Southern leaders in midsummer 1861 agreed that the need 
for such a law had become necessary as the result of a series of 


1C0orpus Juris, LVIII, 182. 


2The War of the Rebellion, A compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Fourth Series, I, 586, Washington, 1895. 
Hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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occurrences in the North which they felt were aimed at their 
section, as such, and at the individual citizens of the South as 
well. The first of these came with President Lincoln’s order of 
the blockade of the southern ports on April 19, 1861, in which 
he gave notice that vessels captured in attempting to elude the 
blockading fleet would be treated as prizes.* Following the Bal- 
timore riots in April 1861, General Benjamin Butler became the 
Union commander in the Annapolis District, of which the city 
of Baltimore was a part. In a proclamation to the people of 
the district on May 14, 1861, Butler stated that private prop- 
erty which 


May be used to afford aid and comfort to those in rebellion 
against the Government whether here or elsewhere, all of 
which property, munitions of war and that fitted to aid and 
support the rebellion, will be seized and held subject to 
confiscation.* 


Doubtless the proclamation was issued for the purpose of over- 
awing the secession sentiment in Maryland, but its publication 
in the newspapers of the South could have had no other result 
than to further inflame an already indignant public opinion. 
Strangely enough, Butler furnished the South with still another 
reason for denunciation of himself and of the government of 
which he was an officer. On the night of May 23, 1861, three 
slaves belonging to Colonel Mallory, whose home was near Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, escaped from the plantation and made their 
way inside the Union lines. Butler’s pickets arrested the men 
and held them for questioning. The next morning they admitted 
their identity to Butler and gave as their reason for seeking his 
protection the fear that they would be taken to Carolina for 
the purpose of aiding the Confederates there. One of the Negroes 
admitted his fear of being inducted into the Confederate army. 
In narrating the incident to General Scott, Butler wrote: 


Satisfied from these facts from a cautious examination of 
each of the negroes apart from the others, I determined for 
the present, and until better advised, as these men were 


3James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 14, 
Washington, 1908. 
4Official Records, First Series, II, 31. 
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very serviceable, and I had great need of labor in my quar- 
termaster’s department, to avail myself of their services.* 


Upon receipt of the report in Washington General Scott and 
Secretary of War Cameron gave Butler’s act the stamp of ap- 
proval by endorsing it as containing “much to praise and noth- 
ing to condemn.”® 

Loose and unguarded statements of individuals and newspapers 
on both sides did much to heighten the bitterness between the 
sections and to engender a desire for retaliation for every insult 
offered. The statement of a well-known New England lawyer 
that “as a means of carrying on the contest, it has become nec- 
essary and lawful to lay waste, burn, sink, destroy, blockade, 
wound, and kill,” was published in the Southern press and held 
up editorially as the sentiment of the North in general.’ 

When Union soldiers committed acts of vandalism in certain 
homes near Fortress Monroe, Virginia, in May, 1861, the New 
York Times published a news story of the incident and com- 
mented editorially on it, criticising the troops rather severely. 
The Richmond Daily Examiner noted the news story and the 
editorial thus: 


Does not the editor of the Times know that this breaking in 
of homes and robbing them of their furniture, wantonly 
defacing them and despoiling them this wholesale system 
of plundering and pillaging are but a part of the program 
of Mr. Lincoln’s war of subjugation? It is, indeed, but 
carrying out the part recommended by his own paper; for 
in a copy of the New York Times of the 24 of May last the 
following atrocious language occurs: “A just retribution is 
already upon Virginia. In a few days more a hundred thou- 
sand men will be upon her soil, which will be devastated by 
the terrible storm of war, her people driven from their homes, 
their fields blasted, their property destroyed, and their great 
institution at the mercy of their foes.”* 


Probably no other utterance, aside from General Butler’s procla- 
mation, did so much to confirm southern opinion in the notion 
that the North was intent upon complete subjugation of their 


5Ibid., 649-650. 

8] bid. 

7William Whiting, War Powers Under the Constitution, 8, Boston, 1864. 
8Daily Ewaminer, Richmond, July 18, 1861. 
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land as did an editorial which appeared in the New York Tribune 
under date of May 10, 1861. On that date the editor wrote: 

“We intend not merely to defeat, but to conquer, to subjugate 
them. And when the rebellious traitors are overwhelmed in the 
field and scattered like leaves before an angry wind, it must not 
be to return to peaceful and contented homes, They must find 
poverty at the fireside and see privation in the anxious eyes of 
mothers and in the rags of children.” 

The southern press copied this outburst and called upon their 
fellow-editors to give it wide publicity.° 

Everywhere there was talk of northern sympathizers fomenting 
rebellion among the slaves. Early in May, 1861, Martin’s Parish 
in Louisiana was thrown into a panic by the discovery of a plot 
which had for its object the insurrection of the entire slave popu- 
lation of the parish, the murder of the whites, and the exodus 
to the North of the blacks. Fortunately, the conspiracy was dis- 
covered before the proposed outbreak. A wiite man accused of 
instigating the affair paid with his life at the hands of a mob. 
Twenty-four Negroes were tried, found guilty, and hanged. The 
newspapers of the South took up the episode as another of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s effoits not only to deprive southern slaveholders 
of their property, but also to bring upon them the horrors of 
servile insurrection.’ 

Finally, the passage by the United States Congress of a prop- 
erty confiscation act on August 6, 1861, hastened the Confederate 
Sequestration Law. The United States law provided for the 
seizure of any and all property being used to make war upon 
the United States by any insurrectionary citizens of any state. 
It further provided for the freeing of the slaves of masters who 
allowed them to be used for the purpose of bearing arms against 
the United States or to work upon “any fort, navy yard, dock, 
armory, ship, entrenchment, or in any millitary or naval service 
whatsoever.”?? 

A noticeable feature of this law was the absence of a provi- 
sion for a governmental agency for condemning confiscated prop- 


9Tbid. 

10] bid., July 3, 1861. 

11Miscellaneous House Documents, 37th Congress, First Session, No. 23, 
80-91 
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erty. This fact was entirely overlooked by the southerners in 
commenting on the passage of the measure. To them it was a 
means of taking their property, and they cried out loudly for 
retaliation.’* 

A veiled suggestion for the passage of a confiscation act by 
the Confederate Congress is to be found in the correspondence 
between Governor Thomas O. Moore of Louisiana and Attorney 
General Thomas J. Semmes of the same state, in June, 1861. 
On June 10, Moore wrote to Semmes, citing the case of S. Plassan, 
a citizen of New Orleans, and asking for a legal opinion on the 
ease. Plassan as owner of the brig, Hope, left New Orleans in 
January, 1861, for Martinique, flying the United States flag. 
Returning under the same flag, his ship was seized while attempt- 
ing to enter the Mississippi River below New Orleans in May, 
1861, by the blockading squadron and claimed as a prize. The 
United States government refused to pay Plassan for his ship 
and cargo on the contention that he was a citizen of Louisiana 
and was using the United States flag as a means of escaping 
the blockade. After failure to secure redress from the United 
States of an indemnity for the loss of the Hope, Moore asked 
Semmes if the chief executive of a state had the power to order 
reprisals. Semmes replied to Moore in the negative, citing the 
fact that the Confederate constitution bestowed upon the general 
government the power to confiscate enemy property and ended 
by saying: 

Your Excellency has no lawful authority to make reprisals 


on the enemy by a seizure of property within the state, 
belonging to the citizens of the United States.?* 


While Moore received no encouragement from the opinion of 
the Attorney General, it is interesting to note that Representative 
D. F. Kenner of Louisiana introduced a resolution in the Con- 
federate Congress on July 25, 1861, calling upon the Judiciary 
Committee “to inquire into the expediency of reporting a general 
Confiscation Bill.”’* Whether or not Kenner’s action was based 
upon an understanding with Moore we do not know, but we do 
know that he supported the bill when it came up for considera- 

12W. M. Glenn, The Army and the Law, 111. Boston. 


183Daily Hxaminer, July 2, 1861. 
14Journal Confederate Congress, I, 280, Washington, 1904. 
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tion and helped to expedite its final passage through the legis- 
lative channels, all of which would lead us to believe that Moore 
had a hand in the matter, with Kenner acting as his spokesman, 
or at least with an understanding of Moore’s position and desires. 

The Judiciary Committee consumed two weeks in studying the 
matter before reporting the proposed legislation. On August 6, 
1861, the Committee reported a bill “on forfeiture and confisca- 
tion of estates, property, and effects of enemy aliens.” The bill 
was read twice and then placed on the calendar.’® 

On August 12, by request of Representative Smith of Alabama, 
the matter became the special order of business of the House for 
Wednesday, August 14.‘°° When the measure was called up on 
that date, action was delayed until August 19, at which time con- 
sideration of the proposal was begun. Immediately upon the 
opening of the discussion, an amendment was offered and adopted 
to make the measure retroactive as of May 21, 1861. The bill 
contained twenty-two sections and each of these received separate 
consideration at the hands of the Congress. The last item received 
final approval on August 30, 1861."7 

The law as finally passed contained an introductory paragraph 
and twenty-two provisions. Justification for the passage of the 
measure was set out in the introductory paragraph: 


An act for the sequestration of estates, property, and effects 
of alien enemies, and for the indemnity of citizens of the 
Confederate States and persons aiding the same in the exist- 
ing war with the United States. 

Whereas the government and people of the United States 
have departed from the uses of civilized warfare in confis- 
cating and destroying the property of the people cf the 
Confederate States of all kinds, whether used for military 
purposes or not; and 

Whereas, our only protection against such wrongs is to be 


15] bid., 331. 

16] bid., 338. 

17]bid., 370. Just why May 21 was insisted upon we do not know. 
Unfortunately no records of the debates in Congress were kept, hence we 
have no exact record of what transpired. Lincoln’s proclamation of the 
blockade came on April 19, and thus it has no connection. General Butler’s 
proclamation and his letter to General Scott, which stirred up so much 
animosity in the South, came on May 14 and May 25, respectively. There- 
fore, they may not be used in this connection as identical with the date 
of the measure, 
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found in such measures of retaliation as will ultimately 
indemnify our citizens for their losses and restrain the 
wanton excesses of our enemies: Therefore, 

The Confederate States makes all lands, tenements, heredit- 
taments, goods and chattels, rights and credits within these 
Confederate States held, owned, possessed, or enjoyed by 
an alien enemy, on May 21, or after, 1861, subject to 
sequestration by the courts of the Confederate States of 
America. 


As mentioned above, the law contained the enactment clause 
and twenty-two provisions. The first of these provided that all 
money realized from the sale of sequestrated property should 
be paid into the treasury of the Confederate States and there to 
be held in a separate fund and be used to indemnify citizens of 
the Confederate States who had lost property as the result of 
the action of the United States. In this connection it may be 
observed that the law provided for a commission of three persons 
to be appointed by the President who were to sit at the seat of 
the government and hear claims of citizens whose property had 
been seized or destroyed. Upon a favorable report from the com- 
mission the injured citizen then appealed to the Congress, and, 
after the passage of a private bill, received his indemnity from 
the accumulated fund. 

The act made it mandatory upon all citizens to give informa- 
tion to the enforcement officers as to the alien ownership of any 
property about which they knew. At the same time it provided 
that all agents, attorneys, partners, or trustees of any alien prop- 
erty should come forward voluntarily and place the property 
under the direction of the receiver of alien enemy property. 
Failure to do so made the person liable to the payment of a 
fine in any sum up to five thousand dollars. 

Each district judge was empowered to appoint for each section 
of the state in which he held court a court receiver who should 
give bond to the presiding judge and be charged with the custody 
of all property sequestrated. The receiver’s compensation was on 
the same basis and in the same amount as that of the district 
attorney. All expenses incurred in prosecuting the cases accumu- 
lated against the sale price of such property and were paid from 
the proceeds of its sale. 

The judge of the court had certain discretionary powers in the 
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matter of the protection of the property rights of partners or 
other persons holding any interest in the property who them- 
selves were not alien enemies. Finally, the Attorney General had 
authority under the law to set up a procedure for carrying 
out the law.'® 


THE CONFEDERATE CouRT FOR THE WESTERN DiIstRIcT oF TEXAS 


Upon the admission of Texas into the Union, Congress on 
December 29, 1845, had enacted a law setting up the first United 
States Court. The entire state was included in the jurisdiction, 
and the sessions were held in Galveston.1® With the growth of 
population for the next twelve years another court became neces- 
sary. On February 21, 1857, the second court bill was enacted, 
and the territory of the state was divided into two districts to 
be known as the Eastern and Western districts of Texas. In this 
instance the names did not connote geographical location. The 
Eastern district was little more than the southeastern corner of 
the state with a tier of Gulf coast counties extending southward 
to the corner of Webb county. The law stated that “all the 
remaining part of the territory of the said state shall compose 
another district to be called the Western District of Texas.’° 

Court was held in the Eastern District at Galveston and Browns- 
ville, while court was held in the Western District at Austin and 
Tyler. Thus it is seen that the Western District was made up 


very largely of East Texas counties.” 
After Texas joined the Confederacy, the boundaries of the two 


courts were altered. On May 16, 1861, the Confederate Congress 
passed a law which specified that “all territory within and west 
of Matagorda, Wharton, Colorado, Fayette, Washington, Burleson, 
Milam, Falls, McLennan, Hill, Johnson, Tarrant, Wise, and 
Montague counties” should be in the Western District of Texas. 


18Official Records, Fourth Series, I, 586-592. Statutes-at-Large, Provi- 
sional Congress, Confederate States, 201-207. 

19United States Statutes-at-Large, IX, 1. 

20[bid., XI, 164-165. The district included the following counties: New- 
ton, Jasper, Jefferson, Orange, Tyler, Polk, Liberty, Galveston, Harris, 
Montgomery, Austin, Fort Bend, Brazoria, Colorado, Wharton, Mata- 
gorda, Lavaca, Jackson, Calhoun, De Witt, Victoria, Goliad, Refugio, San 
Patricio, Nueces, Cameron, Starr, Webb, and Hidalgo. 


21] bid. 
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All territory east of the line indicated should be in the Eastern 
District.?? 

From an examination of this boundary we note that the Western 
District extended from the extreme southern corner of the state 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley northward to Red River in a 
fairly straight north and south line. The district included some 
seventy organized counties and all unorganized territory to the 
westward. 

The judge of the district held court both in Austin and in 
Brownsville. The records of the court reveal that by far the larger 
portion of the district was attached to the court which met in 
Austin. Of the cases heard in the Austin court during its three 
years of existence fifty-nine different counties were represented, 
with Jackson and Atascosa as the counties farthest south, while 
Clay county on Red River represented the northernmost limits of 
the jurisdiction of the court in that direction. In an east-west 
direction Falls county in the east and Runnels county in the 
west represented the widest distribution of cases.?* 

In line with the actions of the various state legislatures in the 
Confederate States, the legislature of Texas passed a law on 
January 3, 1862, which provided for the taking over by the 
Confederate district courts of the records of the United States 
district courts at Tyler, Galveston, Brownsville, and Austin and 
also for disposing of the cases on the dockets of the United States 
courts at the places named.** 

Following the passage of the court bill for Texas by the Con- 
federate Congress in May 1861, President Davis appointed Judge 
Thomas J. Devine to be the presiding judge in the Western 
District of Texas.?> Other officers of the court included John C. 


228tatutes-at-Large, Provisional Congress, Confederate States, 127. 

230onfederate Court Papers, Bar Docket, 1 ff. 

24Gammel, Laws of Tewas, V, 469. 

25Judge Devine was born of Irish parentage in Halifax, N.S., February 
28, 1820. The family moved to Florida in 1835 and later to Mississippi. 
He studied law in Transylvania University in Kentucky. Moving to Texas 
in 1843 he made his home first at La Grange, where he was admitted to the 
bar a few days after his arrival. He remained in La Grange for some 
three years and then moved to San Antonio. He became district judge in 
San Antonio in 1851 and was re-elected in 1856. An ardent secessionist, 
le was one of the leading members of the Secession Convention of Texas 
and was a member of the Committee of Public Safety appointed to confer 
with General Twiggs regarding the surrender of United States property in 
Texas. Following the war he lived in Mexico for a time. Upon his return 
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West of McLennan county, District Attorney; John R. Jefferson 
of Guadalupe county, Marshal; George W. Browne of Bexar 
county, Clerk.” 

Inasmuch as the judge held court in both Austin and Browns- 
ville, B. F. Neal was appointed Clerk of the court in Brownsville. 
Regular terms of the court were held in Austin on the first 
Monday in January and June and in Brownsville on the first 
Monday in March and October. After the capture of Brownsville 
by Federal troops the court met in Corpus Christi.?* 

When the newly-appointed Confederate officials took charge of 
the court in Austin in January, 1862, the cases then on the docket 
of the former United States court were all continued. None of 
them was ever tried by the Confederate court. The first case 
under the Confederate court was docketed as Case Number 711, 
following in numerical sequence the last case on the United States 
court docket. During the period of its service the court heard 
two thousand seven hundred seventy-four cases. There were only 
twenty-four cases other than sequestration cases which appeared 


on the docket.?° 


PROCEDURE IN SEQUESTRATION CASES 


The first session of the Confederate District Court began in 
Austin on January 6, 1862. At that time Judge Thomas J. Devine 


to San Antonio he was arrested by Federal troops and imprisoned at Fort 
Jackson at the mouth of the Mississippi River for a period of four months. 
He was then released without trial, whereupon he returned to his home 
and the practice of law. He was appointed to membership on the Supreme 
Court of Texas in 1875 and served on that tribunal for two years. He 
then resigned from the court and again returned to San Antonio, where 
he maintained his law practice until his death in 1890.—John Henry 
Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 220-221. 

26Qonfederate Court Papers, Minute Book B, 224-226. 

27]bid., 1862, 3; 1863, 26. Commissioners for the district included 
William F. Walton, Austin; E. G. Huston, San Antonio; S. H. Renick, 
Waco; John Tabor, Brownsville; John Howell, Corpus Christi; and 
William N. Fant, Goliad. Under the Sequestration Law the judge was 
empowered to appoint receivers for alien enemy property. In the Browns- 
ville area these included N. Maxen, Brownsville; J. B. Murphy, San 
Patricio; and James A. Ware, Corpus Christi. Receivers attached to the 
Austin court included W. S. Glass, Victoria; F. Fauntleroy, Goliad; 
William Milburn, Wharton; John Ireland, Seguin; N. O. Green, San 
Antonio; John A. Green, Austin; J. L. L. McCall, Waco; J. M. Smith, 
Fort Worth; J. C. Rushing, Weatherford; and Thomas Moore, Burnet.— 
Texas Almanac, 1862, 3-4. 

28Confederate Court Papers, Bar Docket, 1 ff. 
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presented a commission signed by President Davis appointing him 
judge of the court for the Western District of Texas. The other 
officers likewise presented their commissions which the judge 
ordered read in open court and recorded in the minutes.”° Fol- 
lowing the installation of the officers of the court and the recog- 
nition and registration of the members of the bar entitled to 
practice in the court, the judge then set for hearing certain cases 
that were ready for the docket. These consisted of cases which 
the alien property receivers were in position to prosecute at that 
time.*° 

The receivers had been appointed in September and October 
1861. They had begun immediately thereafter to file claims 
against alien enemy owners of property. The first notices sent 
to persons holding alien enemy property in the Western District 
were issued October 28, 1861, and made returnable to the court 
on January 7, 1862.* In some instances the receivers ran adver- 
tisements in the newspapers in which they notified all interested 
persons to come to their offices and make returns of their answers 
to the interrogatories propounded.*? 

Under the sequestration law of August 30, 1861, the Attorney 
General of the Confederate States was given the responsibility 
of putting the law into effect. This meant that he must formulate 
a plan of procedure. This he did by adopting a series of legal 
forms for use by the receivers. The first of these was known as 
garnishment, the language of which was as follows: 


Confederate States of America 
Western District of Texas. 


Pe eexacsvianeie nee oe re 
Ska nwhicneneneee wall county, Texas, Greeting: 

You are hereby commanded to appear before the Honorable Dis- 
trict Court of the Confederate States of America, for the Western 
District of Texas, at the city of Austin on the...... ie scvcxixes 
A. D. 186.., then and there to answer under oath what property 
or effects of any alien enemy of said Confederate States you had 
at the service of this process, or since have had under your pos- 
session or control, belonging to or held for such alien enemy, or 


29Confederate Court Papers, Minute Book B, 224-226. 
307 bid, 

31Jbid. Case Number 712. 

82Texas Republican, Marshall, February 1, 1862. 
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in what sum if any, you are, or was at the time of the service of 
this garnishment, or since have been indebted to such alien 
enemy, in reply to the annexed interrogatories. 

Witness the Honorable Thomas J. Devine, Judge of said court 
and the seal thereof this........ ge Sree eee 


SV OCS SHORE RCO REDRESS RHO CRO CO ® 


Clerk of the Court 


Along with the garnishment from the clerk of the court went a 
questionnaire known as a “bill of interrogatories” from the re- 
ceiver... Since the questions included were so specific and of 
such a searching character, a copy of the instrument is included 


at this point: 
Confederate States of America, 


Western District of Texas. 


rs SE WR isd cine bass ssdvcrsssssceess 


1. Have you now, or have you had, in your possession, or under 
your control, since the twenty-first day of May 1st [1861] and 
if yes, at what time, any land or lands, tenement or tene- 
ments, hereditament or hereditaments, chattel or chattels, 
right or rights, credit or credits, within the Confederate States 
of America, held, owned, possessed or enjoyed for or by an 
alien enemy; or in or to which any alien enemy had, and when, 
since that time, any right, title, or interest either directly 
or indirectly? 

2. If you answer any part of the foregoing interrogatory in the 
affirmative, then set forth specifically and particularly a de- 
scription of such property, right, title, credit, or interest, and 
if you have disposed of it in whole or in part, or of the profit 
or rent or interest accruing therefrom, then state when you 
made such disposition and to whom; and where such property 
now is and by whom held. 


3. Were you since the twenty-first day of May, 1861, and if yes, 
at what time, indebted directly or indirectly to an alien enemy 
or alien enemies? If yes, state of the amount of such indebt- 
edness if one and of such indebtedness if more than one; give 
the name or names of the creditor or creditors and the place 
or places of residence, and state whether, and to what extent, 
such debt or debts have been discharged, and also the time 
and manner of discharge. 


4. Do you know of any land or lands, tenement or tenements, 
hereditament or hereditaments, chattel or chattels, right or 


330onfederate Court Papers, Case Number 711. 
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rights, credit or credits, within the Confederate States of 
America or any right or any interest held, owned, possessed, 
or enjoyed directly or indirectly by or for one or more alien 
enemies since the twenty-first day of May, 1861, or in or to 
which any one or more alien enemies had since that time 
any claim, title or interest direct or indirect? If yes, set 
forth specifically and particularly what and where the prop- 
erty is, and the name and residence of the holder, debtor, 
trustee, or agent. 

5. State all else you know which may aid in the carrying into full 
effect the Sequestration Act of August 30th, 1861, arid state 
the same as fully and particularly as if thereunto specifically 
interrogated.** 

The judge of the court had authority under the law to set cases 
involving sequestration of property for a hearing at any time he 
saw fit. The practice of the court, however, seems to have been 
to accord the hearings at regular terms rather than at irregular 
intervals. After the service of the garnishment by the clerk 
and the return of the interrogatories to the receiver, the case was 
then numbered and placed on the docket. The receiver came 
forward, and, if satisfied with the answers to the interrogatories, 
asked the court for a judgment in his favor against the holder 
of the property. The court then issued an execution of judgment 
to the marshal directing him to seize the property in the name of 
and by the authority of the Confederate States. After levying 
upon the property, the marshal surrendered it into the custody 
of the receiver.*® 

In delivering property to the receiver it was the custom of the 
court to order it advertised for a period of forty days by written 
or printed handbills posted and distributed in the county in which 
the property was located or by publication in a paper published 
within the district.*° A typical advertisement appeared in the 
State Gazette for September 3, 1862, when John A. Green gave 
notice of a sale of sequestrated property to be held at Bastrop, 
Texas, on October 6, 1862, and listed eleven tracts of land aggre- 
gating 13,560 acres; one building in the town of Bastrop; “one 
Negro woman named Maria, in possession of Friberger and Bro., 


24] bid. 
35] bid. 
36Jbid. Minute Book B, 395. 
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the property of Alex Ruebstein and one lot of patent medicine 
invoiced at $94.15.”%7 

Since drug stores as separate establishments had not come into 
vogue at that time, practically every grocery merchant handled 
a stock of patent medicines. It seems to have been the practice 
of Northern wholesale drug dealers to consign small stocks of 
medicines to dealers who remitted in payments as the medicines 
were sold. In an advertisement of goods to be sold at Georgetown, 
Texas, in October 1862, the receiver listed: 


“A lot of patent medicine in the possession of John W. Alder- 
son, the property of Barnes and Park, amounting to $110.50 
and Louden and Co., amounting to $100. 

“A lot of patent medicine in the possession of S. Mather, the 
property of Louden & Co., amounting to $87.50. 

“A lot of patent medicine, the property of various alien enemies, 
now in the possession of Thos. C. Oats. 

“A lot of patent medicine, the property of W. B. Moffatt, now 
in possession of Burdett and Walton. 

“A lot of patent medicine in the possession of M. N. Rogers.’’** 


Apparently, purchases of patent medicines were infrequent. The 
records of the court fail to reveal the report of a single sale by 
any of the various receivers. This is probably explained by the 
fact that the receivers left stocks of merchandise which were 
not sold with the dealers in possession of them at the time of 
sequestration. As sales of any part were made the dealer remitted 
to the receiver. Thus the merchants holding consignments of 
drugs kept them in stock as formerly without the necessity of 
an investment in them. 

The newspaper advertisements are an index to the types of 
property sequestrated. One newspaper carrying three separate 
advertisements listed farm land, grazing land, unimproved town 
lots, improved town lots, beef cattle, goats, jennets, horses, sheep, 
a wagon, two grain drills, patent medicine, and a Negro slave.*® 

Sales were conducted publicly, and the property went to the 
highest bidder. In case of inadequacy of a proposed bid from a 
pecuniary standpoint the receiver would ask the court to refuse 
to confirm the sale. In such instances the receiver simply held 


378tate Gazette, Austin, September 3, 1862. 
38] bid, 
39] bid. 
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the property and readvertised it for sale at a later date.*® One 
interesting feature of the sale of property was that the auction 
always occurred at the same place in the towns. A vacant lot 
at the corner of Congress Avenue and Fifth Street in Austin 
was one place of sale.*? 

Following a sale, the receiver reported to the court the property 
sold and the amount received, whereupon his action was con- 
firmed by court order, and he then was under the necessity of 
reporting to the clerk and transferring the funds to that official.*? 

So much real estate came into the nands of the receivers that 
the courts urged its sale by vigorous advertising. Receivers in 
the Western District advertised great quantities of land in the 
papers of the other parts of the state. In some instances a 
receiver in the Western District would advertise lands which 
had been sequestrated by the courts of the Eastern District.** In 
one issue of the State Gazette, J. C. Rushing, receiver for the 
Western District at Weatherford, Texas, advertised 250,000 acres 
of land for sale in Stephens, Young, Jack, Throckmorton, and 
Haskell counties.** 

In cases of the sequestration of perishable goods or of live- 
stock which might be driven out of the country the receiver 
would ask the court for an order for immediate sale. Upon 
receiving consent of the court the receiver would then proceed 
to advertise the property by notices posted at the nearest county 
seat to the property to be sold. Advertisements of this nature 
extended over a period of ten days prior to the date of sale.*° 
The sequestration and sale of property in the sparsely settled 
sections and especially on the northwestern frontier entailed a 
great deal of hardship. In one case of service of a subpoena the 
marshal traveled one hundred ninety miles each way. After the 
property was sequestrated the receiver traveled one hundred sev- 
enty-five miles to a county seat town for the purpose of selling 


40Confederate Court Papers, Case Number 712. 
41Deed Records, Travis County, Book Q, 121. 
42Confederate Court Papers, Minute Book B, 334. 
48Texas Republican, July 18, 1863. 

448tate Gazette, September 22, 1862. 
45Oonfederate Court Papers, Minute Book B, 61. 
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it. When he arrived, he found that the property was still sixty 
miles away in an unorganized county.*® 

There were many instances in the administration of the seques- 
tration law wherein the answers to the bill of interrogatories 
were evasive, unsatisfactory, or, in some instances, absolutely 
refused. In such case the receiver asked the court to order a 
“more satisfactory answer to interrogatories,” and a form carry- 
ing specific instructions was sent to the agent or custodian of 
the property in question. Upon receipt of the amended answers 
to the specific questions, the same procedure was had as set 
forth above for those cases which were considered satisfactory. 
It was from cases of this type that the few criminal prosecutions 
in the court occurred.** 

So great was the confusion of the times, and so intent were 
the receivers upon sequestrating all available property that many 
proceedings were begun which involved citizens of the Confed- 
erate States, other than Texas and the border states, all of whom 
were exempt under the law. When the question of ownership 
by a Confederate citizen was in question, it became the respon- 
sibility of the receiver to ascertain the address of such Confederate 
citizen. When he was unable to locate the interested persons he 
cited them to appear by publication in a newspaper. The news- 
papers of the period contain many such advertisements.** An 


46] bid. 
47] bid. Case Number 712; Number 731. 
48State Gazette, November 26, 1862. 


In Confederate States District for Said District 


Confederate States of America 
Western District of Texas 
No. 1896, Confederate States vs. Robert Carson. 


To the Marshal of Said District :—Greetings: 


Whereas, Robert Carson has filed his answer to the above entitled cause, 
showing that he is indebted to Bryan, Hind, and Bliss in the sum of 
$861.06 and $892.42 and having been notified that the said notes are the 
property of Benjamin L. Britton and suggesting that the said Benjamin 
L. Britton is a citizen of the Confederate State, and a resident of the 
State of Arkansas: 

You are, therefore, hereby commanded that you cite the said Benjamin 
L. Britton (by making publication of this writ, for one month before the 
return date thereof, in the State Gazette, a newspaper published in 
Austin, Texas) to appear before our honorable District of Texas, at 
the city of Austin, on the first Monday in January, 1863, and propound 
his claim to the said debt. And then there have this writ, certifying 
that you have executed the same 








—————— 
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examination of the court records failed to reveal any instances of 
the sequestration of property under such circumstances. The 
practice seems to have been to leave the case on the docket and 
to order a continuance from time to time. 


TYPES OF SEQUESTRATION CASES 


The Confederate sequestration law classified indebtedness to 
aliens as property or credits and, therefore, legalized the seizure 
of all notes and accounts owed to citizens of the United States. 
Since practically all dry goods and clothing merchants in Texas, 
as well as hardware and furniture dealers, bought their stocks from 
Northern wholesale people such assets became available for seques- 
tration. The court officials were aware of this possibility and set 
to work in October and November 1861 to bring all notes and 
accounts to light. The court records reveal that a great majority 
of the cases heard during the January term of the court, in 1862, 
were cases involving merchants indebted to Northern wholesale 
dealers. 

A typical case of this nature was Case Number 711 which, 
incidentally, was the first case heard by the court. Thiesen and 
Dentz were dry goods merchants in San Antonio. On October 
28, 1861, receiver, N. O. Green, called upon them to file an 
answer to a bill of interrogatories. The firm filed their answer 
on December 31, 1861, and listed their indebtedness to some 
thirty firms in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia aggregating 
$27,366.34. The case came up for hearing January 7, 1862. The 
receiver moved that the entire amount be sequestrated. The judge 
entered such an order, and the firm was directed to pay the bills 
and notes to the receiver under the same terms as they had paid 
their creditors, the unpaid balance to draw four per cent interest 
until paid.*® 

A second type of case was one involving agency. Texas was 
a comparatively new country, and many citizens of the United 

Witness, the Honorable Thomas J. Devine, Judge of the said court, and 
the seal thereof, at the city of Austin, this the 22nd day of November, 
A. D. 1862 and of our independence the second. 

PR W. G. Browne, Clerk District Court, C. S. W. D. of Texas, at 


I hereby order the publication of this citation as therin directed. 
Nov. 22, 1862. J. R. Jefferson, Marshall, W. D. of Texas. 


49Confederate Court Papers, Case Number 711. 
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States had made investments in the state, appointing citizens of 
Texas as agents to represent them in their investments. One 
such agent was John B. Henderson of Eastland county. That 
section of the state was at the time considered the Indian country. 
Relatively few settlers lived in the region, and the county was 
still unorganized. Henderson was engaged in ranching and had 
under his control a small herd of stock-cattle and a few hogs. 
The receiver called upon Henderson for a statement as td the 
ownership of the property. It is of interest to note that the 
deputy-marshal traveled three hundred eighty miles in serving 
the writ of garnishment. On December 13, 1861, Henderson, 
without the services of a lawyer, filed the following statement : 


A list of Wm. C. Lowden’s Property of Jerseyville, Illinois, 
that I have in my possession and control as follows viz., about 
one hundred and forty head of stock cattle, which I was to 
keep for the said Lowden on a contract with him to me for one 
fourth of the increase of the said stock also an improvement 
of about ten acres of land with Dwelling-houses Lots & c 
Together with about ten head of stock hogs: Dec. the 13th. 
A. D. 1861. 

Eastland Co. Tex. 

John B. Henderson. 


This statement was acknowledged before the county clerk of 
Erath county, since Eastland county was attached to Erath county 
for court purposes at that time. 

The case came up for hearing on January 24, 1862. The state- 
ment concerning the cattle and hogs was acceptable to the court, 
but the receiver called for a more specific description of the ten- 
acre tract of land and the improvements. On May 3, 1862, Hen- 
derson filed an amended statement in which he swore that the 
ten-acre tract in question was unsurveyed land; that Lowden 
simply held it as a squatter’s claim; and that he did not know 
whether Lowden actually owned the improvements or not. This 
amended statement was satisfactory to the court, and sequestra- 
tion proceedings involving the land were dropped. 

In the meantime the receiver had asked the court for authority 
to sell the livestock since it was of a perishable nature. The court 
gave assent to the request, and the receiver proceeded to advertise 
the property by a written handbill which he posted in the town 
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of Stephenville, Texas. The sale was held early in February 1862. 
The report of the sale listed 


OF (0) ee OREO eee ER Tea $ 12.00 
a Se rr er ecre se 3.00 
MEW ADCOV OS! ciaicik ee ois ceils) coats Ola oe 27.25 
Sixty-one head of stock 

MOHD OY ust tetoreevere cava Sian ees alanis 305.00 
SCOURS CAULIO 654 cons sen aio eats 195.00 5° 


The year preceding the war aroused the animosities of the North 
and the South as sections, but it did more. It fanned into flame 
the hatred of partisan citizens within the sections. Separated 
from the events by the passage of the years, it is not easy for 
us to realize how intense was the political struggle in the presi- 
dential election of 1860, or how ardently men of both parties 
hated their neighbors who supported the opposition. Though the 
South in general, and Texas in particular, was strongly Demo- 
cratic, there were a few Democrats who opposed secession, and 
there were a few Republicans who boasted of their party affilia- 
tions. When the tide of war deluged the state the next year, 
these men found themselves caught between two fires. Naturally, 
they refused to join the Confederate army. Thus they had to 
choose between remaining at home with a risk of bodily injury 
or of leaving the country. Most of them chose to leave. In doing 
so they left their property open to the operation of the sequestra- 
tion law. One such citizen of Texas was I. L. Lyons of San 
Antonio, and Case Number 964 in the Confederate District Court 
involved the sequestration of his property. Originally, there were 
two cases each representing different defendants. After the first 
hearing of the cases the judge ordered the combination of the 
two under the caption: “The Confederate States of America 
versus W. A. Bennett.” 

Bennett was a business partner of Lyons and operated the firm 
of W. A. Bennett and Company. This firm engaged in the hard- 
ware and furniture business in the city of San Antonio. Bennett 
filed a statement of the indebtedness of the firm to northern 
wholesale dealers in January, 1862. This report was acceptable 
to the court in the matter of the indebtedness of the firm. 

On November 11, 1861, a garnishment was issued against John 


50[bid. Case Number 2098; Minute Book B, 261. 
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C. French, president of the San Antonio Gas Company. When 
French filed his statement for the gas company, it showed Lyons 
owned stock in the company, and that he had fled from Texas to 
the United States. Thus the court became interested in his share 
of the property of W. A. Bennett and Company, and so the 
two cases were merged. 

The return of the interrogatories made by French showed that 
Lyons was the owner of six hundred shares of the stock of the 
San Antonio Gas Company, valued at $60,000; that he agreed 
at the time of the purchase of the stock to furnish the company 
with pipe and pipe-fittings for gas line extensions to the amount 
of $2,338; and that he had failed to do so; that by this failure 
he had left his stock open to foreclosure by the company under 
the terms of a contract entered into when he purchased the 
stock. He further stated that Lyons came to San Antonio in 
1858; that he moved his family to the city; that he lived there 
until the 25th of May, 1861, at which time he returned to the 
United States. 

After the court had ordered a merging of the cases, the receiver 
called upon W. A. Bennett for an amended statement and for a 
list of the property in his possession belonging to Lyons. Bennett 
did not propose to accede to the request and in June, 1862, moved 
that the case be thrown out of court on the plea that the law 
was unconstitutional. Failing in this he then asked that the case 
be continued and that certain witnesses in San Antonio be sum- 
moned and that depositions be taken from certain other persons 
who were not available for court attendance. This action indicated 
that Bennett proposed to show that Lyons was a citizen of Texas 
and not an alien enemy. The request for the continuance was 
granted. 

Several witnesses for whom subpoenas had been issued had not 
been summoned by January, 1863, and the case was again con- 
tinued. In the interval the district attorney had been busy build- 
ing up a case against Lyons. A jury trial was waived. The first 
witness for the government was John C. French. His testimony 
showed that Lyons was violently opposed to secession, and that 
he had left the country, taking his family with him, and that 
he had been away more than two years. 

The next witness for the government was George G. W. Browne, 
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clerk of the Confederate District Court. Browne had been a jus- 
tice of the peace in San Antonio prior to his appointment as 
clerk. He testified that on numerous occasions he had conversed 
with Lyons and that Lyons had expressed himself as dissatisfied 
with the course of things in the South and “judging more from 
his manner than from his words” the witness thought him un- 
friendly to the Southern Confederacy. Browne further swore that 
in speaking of the Confederate government Lyons had spoken of 
“Your government with a sneer knowing that the witness was 
partial to the Southern government and a strong secessionist.” 
Browne also swore that he was a member of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, and that he knew nothing of any threats that 
had been made against the life of Lyons by members of that 
organization ; that he had attended all the meetings of the order 
and knew for a fact that no official action had ever been taken 
by the order touching the political activities of Lyons. He swore 
that he had heard that Lyons was in danger of his life, but that 
he did not know from what source the danger emanated. But 
“the K.G.C. were in the habit of discussing the soundness of 
men politically and in reference to their attachment to the South- 
ern Confederacy.” The witness went on to state that “if Lyons 
had been threatened, he had brought it upon himself by his 
hostility to secession, and because he was an ardent supporter of 
Abraham Lincoln for President.” 

Next the district attorney introduced as evidence a deposition 
of W. P. Ewing of Bexar county. Ewing recounted a conversa- 
tion he and Lyons had in Bennett’s store in June 1860, in which 
he attributed remarks to Lyons which “in California where I 
came from would brand a man as a black republican. I then asked 
him the question, ‘Are you a black republican?’ He said he was. 
We both became excited, and the conversation soon ceased.” But 
this was not all. Ewing knew more. “I remember a few days 
after this conversation that Lyons came to me with a pamphlet 
and told me that [it] contained his sentiments. The pamphlet 
purported to be the views of Rev. N. L. Rice on the subject of 
slavery.” 

In presenting the case for the defense Bennett, under the ques- 
tioning of his attorney, swore that he and Lyons were partners; 
that Lyons was absent from Texas because he feared for his life; 
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that the Knights of the Golden Circle had proscribed him and 
had officially ordered his assassination. On cross-examination the 
witness admitted that Lyons had given him power of attorney 
over his property before his departure from San Antonio in 1861. 
Bennett admitted that besides his interest in the firm of W. A. 
Bennett and Company and the San Antonio Gas Company, Lyons 
owned a great deal of San Antonio real estate and several large 
tracts of land in Medina county. 

To substantiate the testimony of Bennett, that Lyon was only 
temporarily absent from Texas, the defense called W. A. Groes- 
beck as a witness. The testimony of this witness all hinged on 
the proposed murder of Lyons. He swore that certain conspirators 
had planned to seize Lyons on the night of May 21, 1861, and 
hang him, because he had made himself obnoxious “on account 
of his supposed Republican sentiments and hostility to the gov- 
ernment.” Groesbeck stated that 

The source from which I received my information was of 
such a character that I could not doubt that the attempt 
would be made. I informed him that night of what had 
been told me and aided him, going to a place of concealment 


where he remained until 2 P. M. at which time, to the best 
of my knowledge, he left the city. 


On cross-examination Groesbeck swore that he went to the home 
of W. A. Bennett, where Lyons was staying at the time, to 
inform him of his danger. He stated that Lyons was incredulous 
and refused to believe him; that after much insistence from Lyons 
the names of the persons in the conspiracy were made known to 
him, and that he then realized his danger. Groesbeck went on 
to state that 


It being impossible to make arrangements for him to leave 
the city that night, and apprehending that an attempt would 
be made about 12 o’clock to obtain possession of his person, 
he concurred in my suggestion to allow Mr. Bennett and 
myself to disguise him in female attire. I then left Mr. 
Bennett’s place with him for the place of concealment. 


From the testimony of other witnesses it appears that Lyons 
left San Antonio on the stage in the afternoon of May 22, 1861, 
and went to Galveston, from which place he made his way to 
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some northern point, but no witness was able to present any 
definite testimony as to his whereabouts at the time of the hearing. 

On June 13, 1863, the court adjudged Lyons an alien enemy 
and ordered Bennett, who held a power of attorney from Lyons, 
to make a return for all of his property. Again Bennett tried to 
save the holdings. This time he asked for a new trial. The court 
refused the motion. Bennett then filed a statement of the items 
in his possession, and they passed into the hands of the receiver 
as sequestrated property.” 

Abandoned property represented a particular type under the 
sequestration law. In cases of this nature the receiver was respon- 
sible for proof of abandonment and alien citizenship. Unlike 
cases where some citizen of the Confederate States had possession 
of the property in question, and became a party to the proceed- 
ings, abandoned property itself became the defendant. The re- 
ceiver instituted suit directly against the owner and cited him 
by publication to come forward and show cause why his property 
should not be confiscated. Of course the owner always failed to 
make the necessary representations, and the suit went forward. 
Such a case came up for hearing in June, 1862, against G. W. 
Richards of Karnes county. The receiver in his petition for 
sequestration set out that Richards had ranching interests in 
Karnes county and was the owner of more than one hundred 
head of horses, about two hundred jacks and jennets, and between 
fifty and sixty head of goats. He stated that Richards left the 
state without designating an agent to administer his property 
and that he left “under strong suspicion of disloyalty.” 

To support the contention of disloyalty the receiver introduced 
a deposition made by W. H. Mayfield in which he stated that 
he had been in Matamoros, Mexico, in April, 1862, and had seen 
the name of G. W. Richards on the register of the United States 
consul there; that the consul had told him that Richards had 
taken an oath of allegiance to the United States; and that he was 
at that time on board a man-of-war waiting for a conveyance to 
New York. 

Gideon R. Pace of Karnes county appeared at the hearing and 
swore that Richards had come to his place in April, 1862, and 
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had asked to be allowed to leave a trunk and a box of books 
with him. 

On the testimony of these three witnesses the judge pronounced 
Richards an alien enemy and ordered the sequestration of the 
livestock and the personal effects left with Pace. The receiver 
conducted an auction sale on September 4, 1862, and realized 
$3,294.87 from the sale of the livestock. 

During the hearing in June it developed that certain Karnes 
county citizens held claims against Richards for indebtedness to 
them. When it became apparent that he would be adjudged an 
alien enemy, these creditors came forward and asked leave to 
intervene in the case in order to protect their claims against his 
estate. There were twenty-three such creditors. They were all 
neighbors to Richards and their claims against him represented 
purchases of supplies of various sorts, purchases of livestock, and 
labor. The court required each creditor to present either the 
written contract or a description of such contract, where one had 
been made. In instances where no written agreement was forth- 
coming the creditor was asked to present an affidavit that the 
amount was legal, supported by a sworn statement of one cred- 
itable witness. The judge then instructed the clerk to enter the 
claim of each creditor in the records of the case. The receiver 
was then directed to pay the claims from the proceeds of the sale.*? 

In many cases which appeared on the docket of the court the 
agent’s only interest in the property was in the collection of a 
fee for his services. Most of the agents were lawyers who col- 
lected rents from real estate, and who also handled notes and 
accounts as collections. Such an agent was S. N. Elliott of 
Seguin, Texas. 

The receiver called upon Elliott to file an answer to a ques- 
tionnaire on November 1, 1861. He did so on January 4, 1862. 
His answer showed that he was agent for Jas. J. Thornton, who 
was the owner of one hundred acres of land in Guadalupe county 
and a lot in the town of Seguin, as well as notes and accounts 
amounting to $2,202.09. In addition Elliott was the representative 
of A. C. Lowery of New York, who owned nine hundred seventy- 
seven acres of land in Guadalupe county and a town lot in Seguin. 
Another client was William Allen of New York, who owned two 
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thousand one hundred fifty acres of land in Hays county. Elliott 
also had in his possession one Negro slave, about fifty-five years 
old, named Harry, the property of Robertson, Hudson, and Pul- 
liam of Albany, N. Y. 

In filing his answer, Elliott, in noting the Thornton land, 
listed it as “100 acres of land a part of the Dewitt league just 
above the town of Seguin; the deed is not of record, and the 
original will be filed as soon as it can be found.” He mentioned 
in his answer to the interrogatories that A. B. Elliott had re- 
cently sold to William G. Elliott of Rutherford county, Tennessee, 
one hundred fifty acres of land in Hays county and had removed 
to California. Elliott merely reported this transaction as infor- 
mation to be passed on to the receiver under instructions con- 
tained in the bill of interrogatories. He expected the receiver to 
take the initiative in securing a description of the land. 

All of the property covered fully in his first answer was seques- 
trated June 5, 1862. The receiver sold the lots in Seguin for 
ten dollars each. Most of the land brought around one dollar 
per acre. On December 1, 1862, he sold the slave, Harry, to 
George Holliman for $816. In his report of the sale he stated that 
“said slave brought his full value: indeed in my judgment over 
his value.” 

The court on June 5, 1862, directed Elliott to describe fully 
the one hundred acres belonging to Thornton and also ordered 
“that he describe the 150 acres of A. B. Elliott, alien enemy, 
with the same certainty.” He received the order to file the 
amended answer but neglected to do so, having joined the Con- 
federate army in March, 1862. Again he was cited to file the 
information in January, 1863. The case was called for hearing in 
June, 1863, and when he failed to appear, the court issued an 
order for his attachment. Finally, on May 12, 1864, he was 
adjudged in contempt of court, and the judge ordered his arrest. 
The marshal arrested him and brought him to Seguin where he 
made bond. Following his arrest, he filed the supplementary 
report. On June 6, 1864, he requested the court to exculpate 
him from the charge of contempt. He based his claim on the 
fact that his service in the army had kept him from making 
the representations called for by the receiver. He stated that on 
three separate occasions during the intervening time certain army 
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officers had refused his request for a furlough in order that he 
might go home and attend to the matter. The records of the 
court do not show the final disposition of the case as to the 
contempt charges or as to the sequestration of A. B. Elliott’s 
property.** 

DisPposaAL OF Rea Estate 


From a survey of the sources it appears that the various receivers 
followed a general plan of not recording real estate on the deed 
records of the counties until it was sold. Even then they did not 
record it as the property of the Confederate States. Upon the sale 
of a particular tract the receiver issued a deed to the purchaser 
which was then recorded with the county clerk in the county in 
which the property was located. The instrument of conveyance 
was nothing more or less than the transfer of the rights of the 
alien enemy owner in the property to the purchaser by the 
receiver as agent for the government. A copy of such a deed 
follows : 


John A. Green, Receiver, to Abner H. Cook—(Deed) 


The State of Texas: 


County of Travis: Whereas, at the January term, 1863, of the 
Confederate States District Court for the Western District of 
Texas, at Austin, in the case of the Confederate States Versus F. W. 
Chandler, No. 1470, on the docket of the said Court there was 
rendered a decree and judgment Sequestrating and condemning 
to the use of the said Confederate States and ordering to be sold 
by the Receiver the following among other property as the prop- 
erty of Nathaniel Townsend as an alien enemy to the said states, 
viz., Lots Seven (7) and Eight (8) in Block No. One Hundred 
Twenty Seven (127) as shown by the plan of the said city on 
file in the General Land Office of said state at Austin. And in 
obedience to said decree I, John A. Green, Receiver, did cause 
the said Lots 7 & 8, together, and premises to be duly advertised 
for sale at the southwest corner of Block No. 70 in the city of 
Austin, on the 25th day of May, 1863, the same being the place 
for making public sales in Travis county, said sale being for 
Confederate States Treasury Notes or Bonds, to the highest bid- 
der and in conformity to the said advertisement, did expose, the 
same to sale at the time and place and in the manner specified, 
when Abner H. Cook became the purchaser thereof at the sum 


53Ibid, Case Number 719. Minute Book B, 395; 619. Minute Book 
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of Thirty Dollars, he being the highest bidder for the same; And 
thereupon I, the said receiver, did duly report the said sale to 
the said Court at the June Term, 1863, thereof: which said report 
and sale were in all things approved and confirmed, and title was 
ordered to be made to the purchaser upon his complying with the 
terms of the Law. Now therefore, in consideration of the premises 
and the payment of the purchase money aforesaid, I, John A. 
Green, Receiver, as aforesaid, have bargained, and sold, and do 
hereby bargain and sell, alien and convey unto the said Abner H. 
Cook, and his heirs, the above described property as purchased, 
together with all the rights, privileges, and immunities there- 
unto belonging. 

“To have and to hold unto the said Abner H. Cook, his heirs, 
and assigns forever Hereby conveying all the right, title, and 
interest the said Nathaniel Townsend, as an alien enemy, afore- 
said, had in and to the same as I, the said Green, as Receiver, 
as aforesaid, may or can of right do. In witness whereof I here- 
unto set my hand and seal this the 28th day of August, A. D. 1863. 

John A. Green, Receiver. 
Witnesses : 
A. G. Campbell 
Alexr. Eanes. L. 8. 

Naturally, with the collapse of the Confederacy the citizens of 
the United States whose property had been seized by the Con- 
federate States sought to recover it. Since all personal property 
had been dissipated, its recovery was problematic from the begin- 
ning. Real estate, however, was tangible and permanent, and the 
original owners recovered it. The recovery was made possible 
under a law passed by the United States Congress July 17, 1862. 
This act outlawed the Confederate States, their official actions, 
and rendered all conveyances of property within them under Con- 
federate Congressional action null and void.** 

It seems that purchasers of real estate from the receivers were 
ignored in all transfers of property covering the period immedi- 
ately following the war and even up to the present time. The 
deed records of the various counties do not even show a transfer 
from the purchaser of sequestrated real estate to the original 
owner as would be expected in clearing the title of a cloud which 
might have been cast upon it by the confiscation. The Federal 
law of 1862 made such a transfer unnecessary.*® 

54Statutes-at-Large, United States XII, 590. 


SSDeed Records, Travis County, Book Q, 121. Book V, 602. Deed 
Records, Brown County, Book A, 2 
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The United States District Court convened in Austin in June, 
1865, and took up the docket where it had left off in 1861. The 
clerk began numbering the cases in numerical order. The Con- 
federate court had used the same sequence of numbers as the 
former United States court. In taking up the docket in 1865 
the United States court simply ignored the existence of the Con- 
federate court. 

When the legislature of Texas convened in November, 1866, it 
passed a law empowering the United States District Court to 
take over the records of the Confederate court. It went further 
and legalized the records and documents as evidence in all the 
state courts of Texas.*® 


Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 


56Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 255. 





TEXAS HEROES 
By Lynn ELtoT 


Sleep ye, with liberty your winding-sheet, 
The blood-washed soil of Texas for your bier; 
While history echoes deathlessly the beat 
Of hearts that bought undying glory here. 
When, grasping freedom, you went down in death, 
What pity your great spirits could not gauge 
How gloriously you fused the living breath 
Of honor into Texas’ heritage. 
Wherever fame shall sing of gallant men, 
Wherever tales of noble deeds are told, 
There sound the roll of Texas’ valiant men, 
Who stand in simple grandeur with the bold. 
With all of time’s immortal great you stand, 
Who wrote your faith with blood, in Texas land. 





FOLK LIFE IN EARLY TEXAS: 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW DAVIS 


Contributed by R. L. JonEs 
Part II 


CANE-BREAKS OF THE TENEHA 


Soon after the death of my mother, on account of Indian 
troubles, my father moved to what is now Shelby County. The 
move from Jonesborough to the settlements in Eastern Texas, the 
region of Nacogdoches and San Augustine, had to be made by 
the use of pack horses, with the Mexican ciax, a large saddle- 
bag made of rawhide, which I have described elsewhere. There 
had never been a road made for any kind of wheeled conveyance 
across this country. Some years before Mr. Tramel cut a bridle- 
way from Jonesborough to Nacogdoches and moved his family 
and a considerable amount of stock. My father used the Tramel 
trail, or Tramel trace, as it was generally called. He moved about 
one hundred head of cattle and about fifty head of horses. 

On reaching Nacogdoches, he learned that over towards the 
Sabine River there was a wilderness country and fine ranges and 
good room for the stock. Having struck camp and arranged 
everything so that the family would be comfortable in his ab- 
sence, attended by a trusty servant, he started out into a perfect 
wilderness, seeking a new home. He finally settled down on 
Teneha, a tributary of the Sabine River. Father opened a farm 
on Teneha, clearing up a large cane bottom, which gave him 
the nick-name, or sobriquet, of Cane-break Davis. This name fol- 
lowed my father through life. This was great country for hogs. 
Water was plentiful—most abundant and of great variety. It 
was here that I became animal enough myself to eat beechnuts, 
hickory nuts, and many other kinds of nuts and wild fruits. My 
father had a stock of hogs—fifty or seventy-five head. All they 
had to do was to eat and grow fat. They did not have to root 
here for a living, and would, if possible, have dispensed with 
their long, sharp noses as useless appendages. It was but a short 
distance to the Sabine. These large canebrakes abounded in bear, 
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panther, catamounts, wildcats, and wolves. These were all hard 
on the hogs. 

As my father’s faverite recreation was in bear hunting, to 
enjoy this favorite sport and to protect the hogs kept him out 
from home more than usual. This exposed him a great deal 
and sometimes he ran very narrow risks. I learned something 
of several of these exciting and sometimes dangerous occasions. 

Often it is the case that bear and panther will not take a tree. 
As soon as they are wearied a little, they stop, selecting their own 
battleground ; and this is always the most unfavorable for enemies 
—the huntsman and the pursuing dogs. As soon as the bear or 
panther stops, the dogs change their tune from a yelp to a bark. 
The first yelp always indicates to a huntsman a cheerful, hopeful 
pursuit; but, when the dogs begin to bark loud and furiously, 
they say to the huntsman that the chase is now ended, and the 
enemy has now determined to fight unto death. Father said that 
the dogs would always hold the animal in bay until he arrived, 
but as soon as they saw him they would pile in on the bear or 
panther and fight unto the death. On one of these occasions, as 
father arrived, he saw the dogs in deadly combat with one of 
the largest bears of the range. With all possible speed, he pressed 
his way through the briars and undergrowth. As soon as in reach 
of the bear, he jabbed the muzzle of his gun against the side of 
the bear, but to his surprise she pulled fire; and just at that mo- 
ment the bear gathered father’s favorite dog in fatal hug and 
gathered his head in his enormous mouth as though going to 
crush its brains out. Father pulled from his scabbard his butcher 
knife and attempted to stab the bear. At that instant, the bear 
turned the dog loose and caught father by the hand, tearing his 
hand badly, closing down on his thumb, which was so bruised 
and damaged that he had to have it taken off at the first joint. 
Father suffered a long time with his crippled hand. 

It was here that my father was married the third time. The 
third marriage was to Mrs. Margarett Bascus. She had two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. So father brought to the home a 
wife and a mother for me. I was small and do not remember 
how I felt about this addition at the time. I know, however, 
that I did not intend for her to supplant my old colored mama. 
I felt that she was all in all to me and that no other woman, no 
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matter what her race or complexion, could fill her place. So I 
was shy and distant with my stepmother for some time; but 
her kindness won me over and in a little while I became greatly 
attached to her. It seemed to me I could not have loved my 
own mother more. My stepmother was an industrious woman, 
neat and nice, made my father a good, faithful wife and me a 
good mother. After father’s death she married a Mr. James 
Boon. Her latter life was happy. She died . . . at Sweetwater 
in 1889. 

During the short time that my father lived on Teneha Creek 
he made acquaintance of many of the most noted men of the 
early days. There was a large connection of the Haleys; there 
was also a large connection of the Englishes. Emory Rains lived 
here. He was the acting Alcalde under the Mexican Government, 
and married my father and my stepmother. A family of the 
Teals lived in this section. But the most unique character—and 
in some respects a very important one—was Martin Palmer. He 
was illiterate, but a man of the most extraordinary power of mind 
and body. He was brave, always prominent in all the great move- 
ments in that early day of independence. He had acquired the 
sobriquet of Ring Tail Panther. . 


ADVENTURES WITH BRINE BARRELS AND SPENT BALLS 


When quite a small boy I ran into danger under circumstances 
that look unnatural, if not unreasonable. My father was at the 
capture of Nacogdoches just at the commencement of the war 
with Mexico. He took me with him out there. Father left me 
out about a half a mile from Nacogdoches in charge of the baggage 
master. The wagons had all been thrown into a circle; horses, 
all valuables, and provisions had been placed in this enclosure. 
The Mexican light horse would come full speed and fire upon 
the guard. They did no damage to amount to anything. Pretty 
soon I lost all sense of danger and, when the sentinel would 
announce “the light horse are coming,’ I continued my play 
throughout in an exposed place. Finally, when the announcement 
of the approach of the light horse was made, seeing I was not 
going to get out of danger, the gentleman in charge ran and 
gathered me up and slung me into a pickled pork barrel where 
the brine was about knee deep to me. Soon the brine began to 
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smart my legs. I jumped up and down in the barrel and churned 
that brine, all the time yelling like a panther. I felt like I could 
fight my weight in wildcats. But it turned out that this was 
not my greatest calamity in the Mexican war. In less than two 
hours after my escape, or release rather, from the barrel, a great 
calamity befell me. When the approach of the light horse was 
announced again, I ran around behind some barrels and other 
baggage and squatted down. After the noise of firearms had 
lulled to some extent, I saw what is called a spent ball coming 
almost towards me. The thing seemed to move with so little 
speed, I thought there was no danger in it. The temptation was 
too great and I could not resist. I jumped and ran out to get 
it. Just as I went to stoop down to pick the bullet up, it 
struck against some little thing and bounced up and struck me 
on my shin about half-way between my knee and ankle. The 
pain was awful; I never dreamed of such pain from so simple 
a thing. It formed a large blue blister, and from that to a 
painful sore. I began to fear a regular old-fashioned sore shin 
that would last me a lifetime. But finally, after punishing 
me for a long time, it healed up and has never given me any 
trouble. But it left its mark on me, so that I would always 
have the evidence with me that I was in the Mexican war 
for independence. 

But the battle of San Jacinto was bravely fought and the 
independence of Texas won. My father turned his thoughts 
towards the Red River country again. He had made a good home 
on the Teneha, but he did not like the timber portion. In 
May, 1836, he sold his farm at Teneha to Mr. Beauchamp. (The 
father of Mr. Hillery Beauchamp, who has several brothers yet 
in Ellis County, Texas.) Father sold his cattle to Hammond and 
Hodges. Both of these families finally moved to Navarro County, 
Texas. One of the Beauchamp brothers married a daughter of 
Isaac B. Sessions, an early settler of Navarro County. He was 
one of the largest stockmen in this portion of the State of 
Texas, a man universally esteemed. 


FROM THE TENEHA TO RED RIVER 


Father moved from Teneha to what is now Red River County. 
He had to use the same old Tramel trail that he did when he 
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moved from Teneha east some years before. Pack horses were 
still the means of transportation. On our return I was old 
enough to see and appreciate much that I knew nothing about 
on the first move. One was the abundance of deer and tur- 
keys on the way. Another thing that both amused and alarmed 
me was the abundance of yellow jackets and hornets’ nests. 
Through all that timbered country, yellow jackets were under 
the edges of branch banks, under logs, and under the hickory 
stool grubs. With all father’s thirty-five or forty horses, they 
were constantly stirring up the yellow jackets. You see a horse 
stop; he begins to stomp and paw and then to kick; and out of 
all these fantastic capers he goes into a regular mustang pitch. 
After he exercises in that way a little while, he then lays down 
and wallows, taking himself through such condition of body 
that I, with the little experience I had, would conclude that 
he was trying to turn wrong side out. Bees were plentiful in 
all that timbered region. We would cut a bee tree almost every 
day at noon. I remember that we passed a number of Indian 
camps and that father bought me a nice little pony mare from 
them. Father had an old mare and she wore the bell and exer- 
cised a controlling influence over about twenty head of horses. 
When within about forty miles of the old home, she took charge 
of her usual company and led them back to the old stamping 
ground. 

When my father moved back to Red River, he settled out on 
the prairie eight or ten miles from Clarksville toward Paris. 
This settlement was made the latter part of the spring of 1836. 
The wild game had begun to disappear from this section of the 
country at this time. What game there was was mostly confined 
to Cuthand Creek and Blossom Prairie. There were a few deer 
near our house and among them there was one white deer. It had 
a few red specks on its ears. A young man living with father 
by the name of Dresser killed it. They stuffed the skin, making 
it look much like the deer looked when alive. There were at this 
time about fifteen mustang horses on Blossom Prairie. They 
were extra fine; father had caught two or three of the young ones. 

There were some Missourians prospecting in the community 
and selling a lot of horses they had brought out to Texas with 
them. They wanted a stallion that headed this bunch of mus- 
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tangs. They had tried to catch him with one of their own 
horses, but failed. They were offering two hundred dollars to 
any person that would rope him for them. They were informed 
that my father had a mare that could outrun the horse, but that 
she was in foal by Earle’s Old Packlet horse and he wanted the 
increase so much that they did not think he could be induced 
under any circumstances to strain her. They came at once to 
see father and offered him two hundred dollars to catch the 
horse for them. Father seemed to hesitate; they then offered 
in addition to the two hundred dollars a large fine mare. Father 
accepted their offer and a day was fixed to go out and catch 
the horse. 
CATCHING A WILD STALLION 


Quite a number of persons met out on the prairie at the 
time appointed to witness the sport. Father planned to catch 
the horse without hurting his fine mare. He did this by putting 
out four persons after the horse, all on good common stock. 
They were to succeed each other as a horse began to fail with 
such rapidity that the stallion would get no rest. Father kept 
on the heights ready for his part in the scene. So ready, just as 
the fourth horse was rapidly failing, the mare, full of excite- 
ment of the race, father with lariat in hand, turned loose. Like 
an arrow in the air, she went after the horse. In a half mile 
she was by his side. In a moment the rope is around the horse’s 
neck. Father had arranged for a young man on a fresh horse 
to take the rope and control the captured horse. The other men 
in the chase were soon on the ground. With the use of addi- 
tional rope and appliance, the horse was thrown down and a 
secure halter placed upon him. He was then with great care- 
fulness carried to the headquarters of the Missourians and turned 
over to them. 

There was on Blossom Prairie a lake of considerable size, 
which in that early day furnished a fine resort as a fishing 
and hunting ground. We went out to it once or twice a year. 
| look back to it as one of the sources of my boyish pleasures. 
From 1834 on, the section of country now known as Red River 
County filled up very fast. Pecan Point, where I was born, was 
the first place of any notoriety. Then sprung up out of the 
river on the prairie a little place, LaGrange. There was a little 
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store and a blacksmith shop there. A small school also was taught 
at LaGrange before Clarksville existed. In 1835, Clarksville was 
located and named for James Clark, one of the old settlers of 
that portion of the country. 

In 1836, Richard Ellis and A. H. Latimer represented Red 
River in the convention that declared the independence of Texas. 
At the same time, Judge Ellis, son of Richard Ellis, represented 
the same territory as Miller County in the legislature of Arkansas. 
My father had located his land certificate in what was finally 
the territory of Fannin County, on North Sulphur, eight miles 
south of Honey Grove. He was anxious to move on it. He 
wanted frontier life. In 1837, he sold his Red River place to 
John Robinson and moved on his own land. 

I do not remember dates, but our house was the outside one. 
We had not been there long until the Indian depredations in 
stealing and murdering became so alarming that father did not 
feel safe in keeping my stepmother and myself at the house at 
night. Late of an evening, he would take some little bed clothes 
and carry my stepmother and myself and her own little baby 
girl about one year old a half mile from the house, into a dense 
thicket and put us down there until next morning. Father would 
return and, with the colored people, guard the house through the 
night. It was believed that the Indians never killed Negroes— 
that the worst they did to them was to take them prisoners. It 
was not often that they did that. 

When I look back to my first experiences and earliest memories, 
they are a great mystery to myself. To think of little children 
spending long, dark nights without saying a word above a whisper 
to either their mother or their little brothers and sisters. Taken 
away from the home and from all the other members of the 
family, out to where nature has never received a mark from 
human hand, or the slightest impress of civilization is to be 
seen anywhere, the children seemed to be filled with awe and 
alarm. Like little scared partridges, they hover down as if 
trying to fill the least possible space. In the morning, after the 
sun is up and well out on his daily course, these little children 
assume their wonted life and cheerfulness. For a year or so, I 
and a little half-sister were accustomed to this kind of life. I and 
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that child closed our mouths and joined universal nature about in 
unbroken silence for the night. 

At the new frontier home, we were in camps for a month or 
two. Log houses were to be built, and, until that was done, we 
were in camps. Except whatever of childish fear of Indians | 
felt, I was able to enjoy myself more here in this frontier life 
than any place we had ever lived. I was now about nine years 
old and had been trained to the use of a gun from the time 
I was five years old. I had been killing turkey, squirrels, and 
other things for some time previous. An Indian had trained 
me to hunt for deer and other game. I had been bred and 
born in the woods. Game of some kind was in sight of the house 
almost every hour in the day. The bottoms of North Sulphur 
and its tributaries abounded in bear, panther, and all the small 
varmints. 

BEAR AND WILD BEES 


As I have said elsewhere, my father loved the sport and excite- 
ment of bear hunting. He kept a pack of trained bear dogs. 
Soon after we moved to this place, these dogs began to go out 
on a hunt before day. Often of a morning they would have their 
wild varmint treed and be baying it when father woke up. He 
always went to them and killed whatever they had. 

At this time I had never killed a bear, had no thought of 
such thing. But soon, unlooked for, I had the most exciting 
experience of my life. 1 was out with my gun enjoying my 
daily hunt and not far from the house, following a dim trail 
made by buffalo and deer, along up a steep branch. As I ap- 
proached the head of the branch, I noticed a waterfall and a 
cave extending up under the bank. Coming a little closer, I saw 
something that looked exactly like a large bear skin rolled up 
in a large bundle. But in a moment I knew that it could not 
be a mere bear skin. I soon discovered that it was a veritable 
bear and no mistake. Boy-like, as soon as I discovered that it 
was a bear, I took a powerful scare. I ran I suppose at least 
a quarter of a mile. When I stopped, I was out of breath and 
covered with perspiration. I sat down to rest, supposing that 
I was out of danger. While resting, I recovered my senses. 
Reason told me that I had played the coward—that I had such 
a good chance, I ought to have been more brave. I summed all 
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the courage that I could command and decided to slip back to 
the place and see if the bear was still there just like it was when 
I left it. I had to go within forty-five or fifty feet of the bear 
to get a good view. When I reached that position, I could see a 
little white spot in the bear’s breast. I had a load for deer in 
my gun and said to myself that if I could put the load in about 
that spot it would kill it instantly. There was a sapling on the 
bank that made a good rest for my gun. When I placed the gun 
against the tree, I was so excited and nervous that I could not 
hold the gun against the tree. I shook as though I had an ague. 
Again and again I would try to steady my nerves, with the 
same result. Finally, my excitement somewhat subsided, and I 
pulled the trigger. At that instant, before the smoke got out 
of my face so as to see what I had done, I ran for life. I never 
stopped until I got home and reported to my father. I did not 
think I had killed the bear. He said he could, and he took his 
gun and dogs to the place. They took the track of the bear and 
began to bay when only seventy or eighty yards distant. The 
bear was yet alive, but would have died soon. When I found | 
had killed the bear, I felt as big as Alexander did when he 
thought that the world lay conquered at his feet. 

A few days after I had killed the bear, ten or twelve scouts 
came to father’s. When he told them about my killing the bear, 
one of them said that he had at home a nice cub bear, a gentle 
pet, that he would give to me as a reward for my bravery. An- 
other gave me a good pocketknife, which was a great treat in 
that day, when such an article could scarcely be procured at 
any price. Another gentleman said, as I loved the woods so 
well, he would give me his pocket compass, so that I could always 
tell which way home was. This recognition of my courage 
made me feel both rich and brave, while my pride and vanity were 
increased beyond measure. 

Another source of pleasure to me was that of hunting bees. 
They were so abundant a person could hardly help but find 
them. They were abundant and very rich. The North Sulphur 
was the finest bee country in the world. They were occasionally 
found lodged on small bushes in the prairie far from timber. 
When on their airy path to their prospective home, a shower 
of rain stopped them, or perhaps the queen had left the old 
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home too young and became wing-weary and was compelled to 
rest awhile, finding temporary comfort on the low bushes. Un- 
favorable weather for a move continued. Thus conditioned, they 
began to build. When fair weather came, they seemed to con- 
clude that they then could not afford to lose so much work 
and that it was better to stay by what they already had than 
to take the chances on a new start, so they remained in their 
humble home. The outside of these self-made homes looked more 
like a huge hornet’s nest than a bee-hive. I have seen a gallon 
or two of honey in one of them. 


FORT LIDY AND FORT ENGLISH 


My boyhood life would have been completely happy on the 
frontier, but for the fact that the Indians were a just occasion 
of alarm. They were in the country during the light of every 
moon. The fattest and best cattle were being killed on the 
prairie and a small portion of the meat taken and the balance 
left. There never was a month that passed that horses were not 
stolen, and, in addition to all this, many valuable lives were 
being taken all along the frontier line for fifty or sixty miles. 

It was found to be necessary to go into a fort for safety. 
Immediately the place for the fort was selected and the fort 
built. It was some ten miles down the Sulphur Fork from our 
home, and that distance back in the settlement, father’s being 
the outside house. Mr. Isaac Lidy was elected captain and the 
fort took his name. There were, I suppose, twenty-five or thirty 
families that took protection in the fort. There was about the 
same time a somewhat similar fort built on Bois d’Are Creek, 
where Bonham is located. This was first known as Gilbert’s 
Camp and afterwards as Fort English, after a prominent citizen, 
Bailey English. The families on the north and west of the Red 
River section went into this fort, while those on the south and east 
went to Fort Lidy. There were eighty-five men under Captain 
Lidy. He kept scouts out all the time, but the Indians would 
get through their lines by some means, and occasionally horses 
were stolen and a man caught out and killed. 

There was, therefore, not much hunting done while we were 
in the fort. The scouts were constantly killing game and bringing 
the meat to the fort. Wild game was plentiful. Often buffalo 
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would come and mingle among the cattle of the fort. Our cows 
would get greatly excited at the presence of the buffalo. They 
would collect in great numbers and bellow furiously, showing 
the wildest excitement. When you observed the cows so excited, 
you knew the buffalo were among them. The captain always 
sent out a few men to kill them; and it was remarkable that, 
when they were so mixed with our gentle stock, the men could 
ride close to them without being noticed and shoot them down. 

My father took cows to the fort for the milk and butter, and 
a few hogs for fresh meat. There were children enough in the 
fort for we little people to have a great deal of sport in all 
the old-time plays. 

* * * * « * 


One of the principal sources of enjoyment while forted I have 
forgotten to mention. That was the dance. There were three 
fiddlers in the fort. Almost everybody danced, old and young, 
down to children five years old. I was a good dancer myself at 
eight or nine years old, and thought the whole performance nice 
and a great accomplishment. I am glad to say, however, that, 
when I became older and saw and learned more dancing, there 
looked to be about as much sense in it as the jumping up and 
down of turkeys in the pen. 

The men spent a great deal of the time in wrestling, jumping, 
and other similar exercises. It may seem strange to you who 
may read this after the long intervening years to hear me say 
that all the men in the fort made good crops that year. They 
formed a company; all moved out of the fort together under a 
guard of twenty-five men from the fort. Each man took all his 
teams and force, be it large or small. They struck camps on a 
farm and worked it over, and then moved to another — and 
on in this way until all the farms were well and thoroughly 
cleaned. This repeated the crop season through. 

But we are now just on the eve of a great change. There have 
been no Indian depredations of any kind for quite a while. All 
are anxious to get out of the fort. The fort would still be kept 
up and scouts would be out scouring the country all the time. 
All, therefore, decided to move out to their farms and ranches. 

My father moved home, his house being eight or ten miles 
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from the fort. He had only been at home eleven days. On the 
morning of the twelfth day he was killed. 


THE EVENTS OF MY LIFE FROM THE DEATH OF MY FATHER 
TO THE TIME I WENT TO REV. J. W. P. MCKENZIE’S 


I suppose it was about one year after the death of my father 
that I went to Rev. McKenzie’s. My life was so divided and 
unsettled that I can hardly say where I did live. I hung on to 
my stepmother; I knew nothing any better. She was as kind 
to me as my own dear mother could have been. I loved her 
much, and, with the past surroundings of my life and the training 
I had received—or rather the training that I had not received— 
I did not aspire to anything higher. 

My stepmother could not think of remaining at the old home. 
She therefore had to get protection wherever she could find it. That 
made life unsettled and unsatisfactory, until she married again 
and by that change procured a home again. ‘Though near a 
hundred miles from Pecan Point, where I was born, and the 
old friends of my father, they soon heard of his death and also the 
character of life I was living, and, knowing that there was not 
anything in my environment that promised the least future good 
to me, they began to plan to get me back to Red River County and, 
if possible, to get a home for me at Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie’s. 

Among the friends of Red River County that took an active 
interest in me on my father’s account were Mr. John Robins and 
Ibbie Gordon. They conferred together and planned for the ac- 
complishment of my return. They finally concluded to engage 
some teamster hauling supplies to Fort Lidy to hunt me out and 
bring me back and to leave me at Mr. Robins’. They finally 
found a teamster by the name of Crowder, who, by the way, had 
been a soldier at the Fort and knew me. Providence soon ordered 
that I was at the Fort when Mr. Crowder arrived. When Mr. 
Crowder first named his business to me, I, in a moment, decided 
that I would not go with him. I loved my freedom, I loved the 
wild scenes of frontier life, and felt that I had about as soon die 
as to leave them. Additionally the inflection came to mind that 
I was so far behind in everything that life would be miserable 
if I should go back. After long importunity I consented to go 
with him. 
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We were on the road two weeks. Mr. Crowder was driving 
an ox team. They are slow at best; we were in no hurry. Some 
day we never traveled more than six miles. When we came 
to a good camping ground surrounded with good grazing for 
the oxen and the promise of good hunting ground, we always 
stopped. I was sad on leaving my stepmother and all the old 
associates. Mortal cannot imagine how lonely and sad of heart 
I was. But my heart grew more sad from day to day as the slow 
hours passed away. My imagination was all the while filling 
my mind with scenes and surroundings that would be embar- 
rassing to me. Finally, we arrived at Mr. Robins’. When some 
distance from the house, I began to stretch my neck and look 
to see if there were any of the old home things to be seen. Nearby 
the place where our double log house stood, there had been reared 
a large two-story, frame building with all the modern improve- 
ments and conveniences and painted until it looked as white as 
snow, with window blinds painted in impressive contrast. The 
floor was finely carpeted, and nice mats were profusely spread 
about. Mr. Robins met us in the most cordial manner. He 
seemed glad to see me, and said I must enjoy myself again at 
the old home. My father had improved the place and sold it 
to him some years before. The family, even the children, saw 
my embarrassment and seemed to sympathize with me. I was 
dressed in buckskin clothes from head to foot. These clothes 
were glazed with a mixture of grease (mostly bear’s oil) and 
dirt. The elbows, knees, and even the seat of my pants were 
all worn and patched, which I thought made me look like a 
comic picture. 


Mr. Robins had quite a large number of colored people, and 
the colored cook with a parcel of little Negroes came upon the 
scene and stood around and looked upon me as though I were 
on exhibition. The room all furnished with fine chairs, many 
of them finely cushioned, so clean and nice that I felt that my 
clothes would soil them. I had been used to old chairs, patched 
up to make them go as far as possible, and stools and benches. 
But finally I had to come to terms and sit down on these clean, 
nice chairs. The children were attentive to me, but the whole 
thing from the beginning to the ending was embarrassing to me. 
Often my heart yearned for my easy-going, old style frontier life, 
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where, if a boy’s face was a little dirty and his clothes of a 
common texture and a little soiled, no person would make fun 
of him. 

As soon as possible, I got away from the house and stayed 
out on the commons as much as I could, not to leave the place 
entirely. There was an old colored man (Uncle Josh) on the 
place that played the fiddle. I was used to that. The fiddle and 
the Jew’s-harp were all the musical instruments I had ever seen 
up to that time. I generally spent my nights until bed-time at 
Uncle Josh’s cabin, hearing him play the fiddle. Many of the 
little Negroes were dressed better than I was; but, if one of 
them showed that he felt himself above me, I lit on him with 
a vengeance and never stopped until I whipped him. And from 
that day to this I am more strongly tempted to fight a man if 
he shows that he is above me than for almost any other offense. 
I will allow a man to be greater than I, but not better. 

I was at Mr. Robins’ about two weeks. He often conversed 
with me about my future home at Rev. McKenzie’s. These 
repeated talks had to a considerable extent prepared my mind 
for the great change that awaited me. Finally one day about 
11 a. m. Mr. Robins came out to where I was playing and said 
Uncle Abb had come after me, to come on up to the house, for 
dinner would soon be ready. He took me by the hand, and, as 
we walked on to the house, I asked him who Uncle Abb was. He 
said he was a brother of McKenzie’s who lived at McKenzie’s 
and superintended all the affairs of the home and farm. As 
we approached the gate, Mr. Robins said, “That is Uncle Abb’s 
horse and buggy there.” The buggy was right new, had never 
been soiled in the least. I had never seen one so clean and nice. 
I knew what it was for, but for me to sit in it with my dingy 
clothes would soil it. 

Dinner over, Uncle Abb seemed to be in a hurry. The fare- 
well was taken and at once we started for my new home. I was 
perpetually uneasy about the new, fine buggy for fear my clothes 
would soil it. I labored not to touch against the buggy any 
more than I could help. I kept cringing first one way and then 
the other, so that it made the ride a very uncomfortable one to 
me. Uncle Abb saw that I was not well at ease, that I felt 
awkward and embarrassed, and labored to draw me out in con- 
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versation about the frontier, my past life, and all the rough scenes 
through which I had passed. 


THE MYSTERY OF A TEXAS CAMP MEETING 


When we were nearing our destination, Uncle Abb said to me, 
“John and Matilda are not at home; they are at the camp meet- 
ing. Some of the servants are at home. We will stay at home 
tonight and go out to the camp ground in the morning.” The 
term “camp ground” I did not understand. I had known a great 
deal about a common camp life, and also about military encamp- 
ments, but had never heard the word used in that way. It was 
impossible for me to eliminate from my mind the idea of mili- 
tary. I had never been to any religious encampment; in fact, up 
to that day I had never seen any kind of religious services, nor 
had any person ever in a serious way talked to me on the sub- 
ject of religion. You can, therefore, well imagine my bewilder- 
ment over this word “camp-meeting.” 

Next morning we started for the camp ground (Uncle Abb said 
12 or 15 miles from John’s out there). We passed through Clarks- 
ville—it had grown wonderfully in the past three or four years. 
But on we went at slow pace until near 11 o’clock a. m. Uncle 
Abb said we would soon be there. We were in a post oak timber. 
I began to look out for camps. Sure enough, directly the camp 
began to come in view. “Yes,” said I to myself, “there is trouble 
here.” Here, there, and everywhere in all directions, covering a 
large space of ground, were the white tents and covered wagons. 
There were a large number of horses, mules and oxen tied about 
all the tents. There were great numbers of people, men and 
women, at the tents and moving about over the grounds. 

Uncle Abb drove up among the tents and got out, and, after 
hitching his horse, said, “That’s John in the pulpit now.” I don’t 
think that I had ever heard the word “pulpit” used before. And 
the whole thing (to me) assuming the appearance of a military 
gathering, or encampment, what kind of an addition a pulpit 
could be was a great mystery to me. 

Just as these reflections were passing through my mind, Uncle 
Abb said, “Let us go on up to the stand.” As he said that, he 
started on, I moving in slow, reluctant manner. When we arrived 


in about fifty yards of the stand (as Uncle Abb called it), I saw 
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Brother McKenzie in some kind of a rough looking box. I saw 
a large collection of people, men, women, and children, all seated 
and in a quiet mood. Brother McKenzie was the only person 
that seemed to be in any trouble. He seemed to be as restless as 
though he stood on embers, running first to one end of the box 
and then to the other, as though he wanted to get out of the box. 
He was talking loudly and his gestures were of the most violent 
character. At once I concluded that for some cause they had 
him confined in the box so that he could not get out, or that 
he feared to come out. It all indicated some serious trouble to 
me—that, whatever the nature of the trouble, it was just reaching 
a crisis—that somebody was in trouble and someone was going 
to be hurt. So I decided to keep out of it. Just at this moment 
we were passing a large post oak. I said, “Mr. McKenzie, you 
can go on up there. I'll stop here at this tree.” “Oh!” he said, 
“come on, we will get a seat behind the pulpit.” I said, “I am 
not going there. You can go on.” He saw the state of my mind 
and that it would not do to try to force me, so he started; but, 
after going a few steps, he turned around and said, “Now, will 
you stay here until I come back?” I replied, “Well, I reckon I 
will,’ but intended to take to the woods if trouble came. 

Mr. McKenzie went on up to the arbor and sat down back 
of the pulpit. I kept to the tree, watching with a hawk’s eye 
every movement. My eye was on J. W. P. McKenzie all the 
time. He seemed the center of interest. All at once, like a flash, 
he bounded out of the box and ran around out of my sight. Just 
at that moment, the congregation all as one man rose up. (There, 
there, he’s broke out of the box—the row is going to come off 
now.) But just at the moment of my most intense excitement 
and alarm, there arose from the large congregation the sound of 
music. It reverberated to the highest heaven and broke in mellow 
and melting tones among the boughs of the trees. “Well,” said I 
to myself, “there cannot be any trouble here—the whole thing 
is a mystery to me, but there cannot be any danger.” So I ven- 
tured to sit down in the shade of the tree and wait for my friend, 
Uncle Abb. 

After a while I saw Uncle Abb and his brother coming. The 
manner in which J. W. P. McKenzie met and talked to me im- 
pressed me deeply and won my heart at the very first. And, 
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taking me by the hand, he said, “Come on with me up to our 
tent and see Mrs. McKenzie. You need a mother, and she will be 
a mother to you from this on.” 

The tent and the spaces all about were alive with people, all 
clean and well dressed. I still had on my well glazed suit of 
buckskin. I was greatly embarrassed. I knew that I looked 
comical to them. The children stood around and gazed at me 
as the wonder of the day. But Mrs. McKenzie met me with 
such expressions of love and sympathy that no mortal could have 
kept from loving her. She led me away from the crowd back 
into the cook room and said to an old colored woman (that 
seemed to have a kind of universal oversight of the kitchen de- 
partment), “This, Aunt Dicy, is our adopted boy. I want you 
to spread him a good dinner here on this side table, and see that 
he gets plenty to eat.” Sister McKenzie sent a young man to 
Clarksville that evening after cloth to make me a suit of clothes. 
By 2 p. m. next day I laid aside my deer skin suit of clothes and 
put the new suit on. Yet I was shy about the arbor—never went 
under it, but stood about the edges of the congregation, and 
sometimes would sit down on the outside. This camp meeting 
was the first religious assembly I ever saw—the first preaching 
and praying I ever heard. I had by some means an undefined 
and vague idea of God. As to the devil, I knew nothing about 
him or hell either. I had heard men, in a fit of anger and cussing, 
wish their enemies in hell. I supposed that was a bad place, as 
I had never heard anyone wish those they loved in hell. I shall 
never forget that Sister McKenzie, though cumbered with care, 
all the time gave marked attention to me. J. W. P. McKenzie 
was the first preacher I ever saw. The camp meeting closed at 
a late hour on Sunday night. Everybody seemed to be happy; 
and on Monday morning all the tenters pulled up stakes and 


returned home. 
THE MCKENZIE SCHOOL 


Late in the afternoon on this day, my life began in my new 
home. The change was a very great one to me. What is life here? 
Well, there are no iron-clad rules for living tacked up to the 
wall that all may read them. But all, from the least to the 
greatest, are placed on their honor. A well-balanced reason and 
self-respect are to dictate to everyone a line of conduct. If the 
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reason was weak and its conclusions, therefore, erroneous, it was 
instructed and guided. If self-respect was lacking, instruction was 
given without stint and promptly. Nobility of nature is im- 
pressed; the sublime results of a good heart and a pure, noble 
life are so brought home to the conscience that the meanest boy 
says, “Well, that is true, all right; I ought, I can, I will.” That 
boy from that hour is looking higher and his ideal of life is 
higher. He now gets a new start under the power and dominion 
of an inspiration that insures a better life. 

If you have lost a long time from school, you will have to 
“hump it” from now on. McKenzie’s College had a very small 
beginning. In the first, Brother McKenzie never sought for local 
patronage. If a neighbor wished to send his son to the institu- 
tion, that was all right; when in school or on the campus, he 
fell under the same close and unyielding conditions of regular 
boarding students. The school, which at the first was small in 
number, only fifteen or eighteen students, was taught in a com- 
partment of the dwelling. From this, as the increase of numbers 
demanded, the school passed out from the dwelling into a log 
schoolhouse located in a post oak timber south of the dwelling. 
After a while, as the school gained notoriety, the increase in 
numbers demanded more room, and the old log house was torn 
down and moved out into a beautiful grove of timber a mile 
north of the dwelling with another room about the size of the 
original one added. From these small beginnings, in less than 
fifteen years sprang up four splendid college buildings. 

As to the greatness of Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie and his sublime 
and gloriou~ life as an educator, I can do no better than quote 
a short reference to him in an article written by Rev. Rufus C. 
Burleson after the death of McKenzie. He says of McKenzie: 
“But the greatest eulogy any living man can give is to state the 
plain historic fact—that in 1841 he began his educational work 
three miles south of Clarksville in a little log cabin, with sixteen 
scholars, and, by wise and heroic struggles for twenty-five years, 
he increased the number from sixteen to four hundred and fifty 
and replaced the log cabin with four splendid buildings. When it 
is remembered that Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie began his school life 
that resulted in McKenzie’s College, that he was a poor man, 
without one dollar, again that he never asked anyone for a cent 
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to help build anything needed, then look at the large and expen- 
sive school building with other large improvements in the home 
and large farm interests, its parallel cannot be found. But these 
improvements, as great as they weve, are not the things that most 
indicate his greatness. His greatness is found in the mental de- 
velopment of the men and women he educated, and still in the 
moral impression of his own mental and moral traits he made 
upon them and also upon the age in which he lived. His life has 
entered into the very texture, the web and woof of Texas History. 
Yes, Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie still lives. ‘He being dead, yet he 
speaketh.’ Blessed name forevermore.” 


THE END. 





THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH DIPLOMATIC POLICY 
ON THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 


R. A. McLemore 


A study of the materials in the recently opened archives of 
the French foreign office permits a clarification of some points in 
the diplomatic policy of France toward the annexation of Texas. 
This policy was outlined in instructions, dated February 10, 1844, 
to the minister at Washington, A. J. Y. Pageot. The occasion 
for these instructions was certain passages in the December, 1843, 
message of President John Tyler and the reports which Pageot 
had given in regard to it. An inquiry from Great Britain as to 
the policy France proposed to pursue also served to stimulate 
French interest in the question. Francois P. G. Guizot, minister 
of foreign affairs and head of the French cabinet, affirmed that 
the fundamental basis for French policy toward the annexation 
of Texas to the United States was the opposition of a majority 
of the Texan population to the project. This assertion was based 
upon statements made by President Sam Houston of Texas and 
by Ashbel Smith, representative of that republic in Europe. 

Independent of the attitude of the Texan people, Guizot found 
that there were certain political and commercial considerations 
which would not permit France to view such a move with indif- 
ference. Among the political considerations which prompted French 
opposition to annexation were the possible consequences to Mexico, 
the Spanish race and the Catholic religion in America. The annex- 
ation of Texas, Guizot declared, would lead directly to the con- 
quest of Mexico. This would place the United States in such a 
position of predominance that it would cause alarm in Europe. 
The commercial considerations of most importance in determining 
the policy of France were first the hope that Texas would offer 
a profitable market for the products of French agriculture and 
industry and second the expectation that French shipping would 
find the direct trade with Texas profitable. Guizot also expressed 
the belief that French prestige would suffer by annexation since 
France had been the first European state to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Texas. 

In directing Pageot’s conduct, Guizot wes embarrassed by a 
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lack of knowledge as to the extent to which Great Britain would 
go in opposing annexation. The French foreign minister sug- 
gested a formal protest in advance, in which France would mani- 
fest the most pronounced opposition to the violent and forcible 
annexation of Texas to the United States. He also believed that 
even should Texas spontaneously declare itself in favor of annex- 
ation, France would not be able to look with indifference on its 
accomplishment. These directions were qualified by granting 
Pageot complete discretion.* 

In a dispatch of April 13, 1844, Pageot gave his government a 
comprehensive report of his actions following the receipt of the 
instructions. He informed his government that the United States 
did not then contemplate nor had it contemplated at any time 
the forcible annexation of Texas. The French representative also 
reported that his British colleague had not received any instruc- 
tions to protest in a formal manner against the annexation project. 
The minister, therefore, had decided against making a formal 
protest as he did not believe that his government intended to 
oppose the project more vigorously than Great Britain. He also 
expressed the belief that such a protest unsupported by intima- 
tions of further action would be ineffective. Pageot did not neg- 
lect, however, to express in conversation with the secretary of 
state and other officials of the government the very great interest 
of France in the matter. He reported that a treaty of annexation 
had already been signed but he doubted whether it would be 
ratified by the Senate.? 

Pageot’s interpretation of his instructions conformed closely to 
the desires of his government. This is evident from the fact that 
supplementary instructions prepared for Pageot on April 24, be- 
fore the French government had received Pageot’s dispatch of 
April 13, were in accord with the minister’s actions. In this 
communication Guizot stated that the question was more ad- 
vanced that he had supposed. The information, which he had 
received after the instructions of February 10 had been prepared, 
indicated that the Texans now approved of annexation. While 
France remained disposed to oppose annexation, Guizot did not 


1Francois P. G. Guizot to A. J. Y. Pageot, No. 10, February 10, 1844, in 
Archives au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Etats Unis, C. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all references are to this source. 


2Pageot to Guizot, No. 46, April 13, 1844. 
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desire Pageot to take any action that might strengthen the an- 
nexationist party in the United States. Pageot was especially 
requested to refrain from taking the initiative in representation 
or protestation.* A month later, May 28, with Pageot’s dispatch 
of April 13 before him, Guizot recorded complete approval of 
the agent’s conduct.* 

The absence of foreign intervention strengthened the position 
of the non-annexationists in America. Pageot wrote his govern- 
ment of the great disappointment of the annexationists at the 
failure of France or Great Britain to intervene in the matter. 
The defeat of the treaty in the Senate and the failure of Congress 
to take any action left the question as an important issue in the 
presidential election of 1844. In July, Pageot reported that ru- 
mors were being circulated by the Democrats of united action 
of Paris and London in opposition to the annexation of Texas. 
The minister warned that any indication of cooperation between 
the two countries would be seized upon by the Democrats for the 
purpose of embarrassing their opponents and strengthening their 
own position.’ 

There was some basis for the rumors of cooperation between 
France and Great Britain for the prevention of annexation. In 
May, Lord Aberdeen had proposed to Murphy, diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Mexico in London, that Mexico recognize the inde- 
pendence of Texas in return for a guarantee by Great Britain and 
France of Mexico’s boundary and of the continuing independence 
of Texas. When Murphy questioned whether the United States 
would be willing to drop the proposed annexation, Aberdeen re- 
plied that “provided . . . England and France were perfectly 
agreed, ‘it would matter little to England whether the American 
Government should be willing to drop this question or not, and 
that, should it be necessary, she would go to the last extremity 

. in support of her opposition to the annexation; but that for 
this purpose it was essential that Mexico be disposed to acknowl- 
edge the independence of Texas’.”® Aberdeen immediately sought 


8Guizot to Pageot, No. 11, April 24, 1844. 

4Id. to id., No. 13, May 28, 1844. 

SPageot to Guizot, Nos. 52, 56, 60, 63, May 28, June 13, 27, and July 
13, 1844. 

6Quoted in Justin H. Smith, The Annexation of Texas (New York, 
1911), 389, and in Ephraim D. Adams, British Interests and Activities in 
Texas, 1888-1846 (Baltimore, 1910), 167-169. 
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to enlist French support for the project.’ Guizot was in accord 
with the general proposals of the British government but he re- 
quired a definite statement of possible involvement before com- 
mitting France to the support of the policy.’ Aberdeen imme- 
diately undertook to secure from Texas a statement of the policy 
that Texas would pursue should Great Britain and France con- 
cert measures of this character.® 

A number of factors now developed to prevent any further 
immediate diplomatic activity by either Great Britain or France 
in opposition to annexation. It would require several weeks to 
ascertain the reaction of the Texan government to the proposals 
which Great Britain had made. France had definitely refused 
to make any commitments until possible consequences had been 
revealed. Furthermore, the representatives of the European states 
in Washington warned that interference of foreign powers in the 
question would strengthen the annexationist group. Under these 
circumstances the foreign ministers agreed to a postponement of 
further action.° A complete account of these negotiations was 
prepared for Pageot. In these instructions Guizot affirmed that 
France was reserving all liberty of action in the matter. 


The outcome of the presidential election was not known in 
Europe until the last of November. The success of the Demo- 
cratic Party obviously strengthened the position of the annexa- 
tionists. The moment had arrived when Guizot could no longer 
postpone making a definite statement to Great Britain as to the 


7Earl of Aberdeen (George Hamilton Gordon) to Lord Cowley (Henry 
Wellesley), May 31, 1844, in Smith, Annewxation of Texas, 390, and in 
Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 171. 

8Sainte-Aulaire (Louis Clair de Beaupoil) to Guizot, June 19, 1844, in 
A. E. Texas, VII. This dispatch is printed in Mary K. Chase, Négocia- 
tions de la République du Texas en Europe, 1837-1845 (Paris, 1932), 
212-214. See also Ashbel Smith to Anson Jones, June 2, 1844, in George 
P. Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 
in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1908 (Washington, 1908-1911), II, 1485-1488. Smith to Jones, July 1, 
1844, in Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence Relating 
to the Republic of Texas, Its History and Annezation, Including a Brief 
Autobiography of the Author (New York, 1859), 369-371. 

9Smith to Jones, June 24, 1844, in Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 1153-1156. 

10Aberdeen to Cowley, No. 202, July 18, No. 371, July 22, 1844, in 
Br. Public Record Office (London). Foreign Office, 115. America 85. I 
have used the photostats in the Library of Congress, 


11Guizot to Pageot, No, 14, August 12, 1844, in A. E. Etats Unis, C. 
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limits to which France would go in opposing annexation. This 
statement was made by Guizot in a conversation with Lord Cowley, 
British minister in Paris, on December 1 or 2. Cowley’s account 
of the conversation is as follows: 


Generally speaking (M. Guizot continued) England having 
large possessions in America, has a greater interest than 
France in the question of Texian independence. 

I said that, this question being one of interest to both 
Govts, since both had recognized the Independence of Texas, 
he would no doubt act in concert with us in any negotiation 
with the Mexican Govt. for the purpose of obtaining from 
them the acknowledgment of that Independence. ‘Undoubt- 
edly,’ he answered, ‘we will both use our best efforts for that 
purpose, and will even refuse to recognize the annexation of 
Texas to the United States; but, as a Question of Peace or 
War, I am not prepared to say that its junction with the 
American States is of sufficient importance to us to justify 
our having recourse to arms in order to prevent it.’ 


Later in December, Guizot angered by the publication of dis- 
patches from the American minister to France, vigorously reiter- 
ated the determination of his country to cooperate with Great 
Britain. He would not, however, go beyond the limits set in 
his earlier conversation with Cowley.?® 


Under these conditions the only policy the European powers 
could pursue was to endeavor to dissuade the Texans from annex- 
ation. Instructions sent to the agents of France in Texas and 
Mexico reveal the desire to see Texas remain independent but also 
an unwillingness to assume any responsibility that might create 
difficulties with the United States. The proposed projects were 
not effective because of the strong public sentiment in Texas 
favorable to annexation.’ 

France pursued a consistent policy throughout the annexation 


12Cowley to Aberdeen, December 2, 1844, in Smith, Annexation of 
Texas, 404, and in Adams, British Interests and Activities in Tewas, 
190-191. 

13Smith to Jones, December 24, 1844, in Jones, Memoranda and Official 
Correspondence, 411-412; George W. Terrell to Smith, January 21, 1845, 
in Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Tewas, 
II, 1170-1173. 

14Guizot to Sainte-Aulaire, January 17, February 11, 1845, in Chase, 
Négociations de la République du Texas en Europe, 217-219; Guizot to 
Alphonso de Saligny, April 27, 1845, and Guizot to Pageot, No. 19, 
April 27, 1845, in A, E. Etats Unis, CI. 
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crisis. Guizot thought that the state’s interest would be best served 
by an independent Texas. If this could be accomplished by in- 
formal diplomatic protests his aim would be achieved. Further- 
more, France could cooperate with Great Britain, not only ce- 
menting ties of friendship, but also preventing that state from 
gaining any decided advantage from suucessful opposition to an- 
nexation. Throughout the negotiations the French leaders were 
careful not to take any action that would alienate the friendship 
of the United States. In the end this policy weakened the British 
program of opposition and thus made the final consummation 
of annexation less difficult. 


State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 








GOMARA ON THE CORONADO EXPEDITION 


A. Grove Day 


Francisco Lépez de Gémara, who was born about 1510 and died 
about 1555, was one of the foremost historians of the Indies 
although he never visited the New World. He was a native of 
Seville, the city having a monopoly on the Indies trade. He 
obtained his education at the University of Alcala, where he took 
orders. When Fernando Cortés, conqueror of Mexico, returned to 
Spain for the last time, GOmara became his household chaplain, 
continuing in the service of his son after the death of Cortés. 

Gémara’s two great works, Historia de las Indias and Crénica 
de la Conquista de Nueva Espaiia, were both published in the 
same year, 1552. They were written in a succinct and gracious 
style that immediately attracted a large number of readers, and 
in the next year or two were reprinted many times. The books 
were soon attacked, however, as being entirely too laudatory of the 
deeds of Cortés at the expense of actual facts, and although the 
Historia was dedicated to Charles V, both books were suppressed in 
Spain from 1553 to 1727. In spite of this official ban, the works 
enjoyed wide circulation. An Italian edition was published in 
1556 and English and French translations in 1578. 

Goémara’s account of the Coronado expedition is a valuable and 
interesting secondary source which in its time was widely read. 
The passages from the Historia (Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, 
edited by Enrique de Vedia, vol. 22, Madrid, 1852, chapters 212- 
215 passim) translated below are important because this was 
almost the only work through which the people of Europe could 
learn of the discoveries of Coronado in the American continent 
north of New Spain. What the cartographers and learned men 
of the Old World in the sixteenth century knew of this region, 
they knew only through the pages of Godmara and Giovanni Bat- 
tista Ramusio; and the influence of Gémara’s account of Cibola 
and Quivira may be seen on any map published in the later 
sixteenth century. 

TRANSLATION 


All New Spain and New Galicia being now converted, friars 
went out from many places to preach to and convert Indians 
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not yet conquered; and Fray Marcos of Nice and another Fran- 
ciscan friar came to Culhuacan’ in the year 1538.” Fray Marcos 
alone, as his companion fell ill, went ahead with guides and in- 
terpreters, following the track of the sun [1. e., to the west] because 
he was better received and in order not to draw away from the 
sea,® and traveled in many days three hundred land leagues, until 
he arrived at Cibola. He returned relating marvels about seven 
cities of Cibola, and said that this land had no ending, and that 
the further to the west it extended, the more it was populated 
and was rich in gold, turquoises, and fleece-bearing cattle. 

Fernando Cortés and Don Antonio de Mendoza desired to ex- 
plore and conquer that land of Cibola, each by himself and for 
himself, Don Antonio as viceroy of New Spain, and Cortés as 
captain-general and discoverer of the South Sea. They discussed 
doing it jointly; but neither trusting the other, they quarreled, 
and Cortés went to Spain, and Don Antonio sent out Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado, a native of Salamanca, with a goodly army 
of Spaniards and Indians, and four hundred horses. 


From Mexico to Culhuacan, which is more than two hundred 
leagues, they were well supplied with provisions. From there to 
Cibola, which they estimated at three hundred, they suffered want, 
and on the road many Indians and some horses died of hunger. 
They came upon very beautiful women, unclothed although flax 
grows there.6 They underwent much cold weather, as it snows 
much in those ranges. Arriving at Cibola, they required that the 
pueblo receive them peaceably, as they did not come to do them 
harm, but to bring them much good and advantage; and that 
they should give them food, as they lacked it. They [the Indians] 
replied that they did not wish to, since they [the Spaniards] came 


1San Miguel de Culiacin, northernmost town in New Galicia, on the 
San Lorenzo River in Sinaloa. 

2The other friar’s name was Honorato. They left Culiacfin for the north 
on March 7, 1539, guided by Esteban, a black slave who had been with 
Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca in the first crossing of the continent, 1535- 
1536. 

3This statement that Marcos traveled to the west and close to the sea in 
journeying to Cibola caused mapmakers of the later sixteenth century to 
place Coronado’s discoveries on the northwest coast of America. 

4Cibola, the old name for the tribal range of the Zuii Indians, south 
of Gallup, N. M. 

5The Rfo Chiquito in western Arizona was christened the River of Flax 
by Coronado. 
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armed and in a warlike array, or so it appeared ; and so our people 
attacked the town. Eight hundred men who were inside defended 
it a good while. They slightly wounded Francisco Vazquez and 
many other Spaniards; but at the end they came out in flight. 
Our people entered, and named it Granada, in honor of the vice- 
roy, who is a native of that place in Spain. 

Cibola has about two hundred houses of earth and rough timber, 
four and five stories high, with the entrances like scuttles on a ship. 
They mount to them on ladders of sticks, which they remove at 
night and in times of war. Each house has before it a cavern where, 
as in a hot-room,® they take shelter in the winters, which are 
long and very snowy, although the place does not lie more than 
thirty and a half degrees from the equator; were it not for the 
mountains, it would have the climate of Seville. The famous 
seven cities of Fray Marcos of Nice, which lie in a space of six 
leagues, have a population of about four thousand warriors. The 
riches of their realm are such that they have almost nothing 
to eat or to clothe themselves with, and the snow lasts seven 
months.’ However, they make some cloaks of the skins of rabbits, 
hare, and deer; they obtain a very little cotton. They wear shoes 
of hide, and in winter a sort of boot reaching up to the knee. The 
women of quality are clothed down to their feet. They go girdled, 
and braid the hair and encircle the head with it above the ears. 
The earth is sandy and produces little—I believe because of their 
indolence ; but where they plant, it produces maize, beans, squash, 
and fruits; and they even raise turkeys, although not everywhere 
there. 

Viewing the scarcity of people and of signs of wealth, the soldiers 
gave very few thanks to the friars who came with them, and who 
had eulogized that land of Cibola; and so as not to return to 
Mexico without accomplishing anything and with empty hands, 
they decided to go beyond, where they were told it was a better 
land. Thus they went to Acuco,* a place on a very strong peak, 
and from here Don Garei Lopez de Cardenas went with his 


6Estufa. 
7The winter of 1540-1541 was unusually cold. 


8The famous Queres pueblo of Acoma, oldest continuously inhabited 
settlement in the United States. 
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mounted company to the sea,® and Francisco Vazquez with the 
remainder to Tiguex,’® which is on the bank of a large river. 
Here they had news of Axa’ and Quivira,’? where they said 
there was a king called by the name of Tatarrax, bearded, grey- 
haired [or old], and rich, who was girdled with a bracamarte and 
who prayed from a book of hours, worshiping a golden cross and 
an image of a woman, queen of heaven. This news greatly cheered 
and encouraged the army, although some took it to be false, and 
a stratagem of the friars. They determined to go thither, with 
the intention of wintering in a land reported to be so rich. 

The Indians went out one night, and at dawn killed thirty horses,* 
which aroused the army. Marching forth, they burned one place, 
and at another which they attacked certain Spaniards were killed 
and fifty horses were wounded, and the inhabitants dragged inside 
Francisco de Ovando, wounded or dead, to devour and sacrifice 
him, as it was believed, or, perhaps, to find out better what sort 
of men the Spaniards were, because no evidence was found there 
of human sacrifice.* Our people laid siege to the place, but they 
could not take it after more than forty-five days. The besieged 
swallowed snow for lack of water; and giving themselves up for 
lost, made a bonfire, and in it threw their blankets, featherwork, 
turquoises, and precious things so that the strangers would never 
enjoy them. They went forth in a squadron, with the children 
and women in the center, to open a path by force and save them- 
selves. But only a few escaped from the swords and horses, or 
from a river which was nearby. Seven Spaniards died in the 
fighting, and eighty were wounded, and many horses; by which 
one may sce the value of determination in time of necessity. Many 


*Cirdenas departed from Sfbola or Zuii, not from Acoma; nor did he 
reach the sea, but instead the upper canyon of the Colorado River. 

10The sixteenth-century villages of the Tigua tribe, situated on both 
sides of the Rio Grande near modern Bernalillo, N. M. 

11Haxa or Harahey, a region on the lower Platte River of southeastern 
Nebraska, inhabited by the Pawnee tribe. 

12The range of the Wichita Indians in the valleys of the Arkansas and 
Kansas Rivers. 

18This first horse raid in the history of the Southwest took place at one 
of the larger villages of Tiguex, where Coronado’s army had gone into 
winter quarters, 

14Pedro Castafieda de Najera stated that after the siege, the body of 
Ovando was discovered in the village, his body unmutilated but white as 
snow and perfectly mummified by the dry air. 
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Indians returned to the town with the children, and defended 
themselves until it was set on fire. That river, being thirty-six 
degrees from the equator, freezes so thickly that mounted men 
and loaded horses can pass over it. The snow lasts half the 
year. On that river bank are found melons, and white and 
colored cotton, from which they make very much wider blankets 
than in other parts of the Indies. 

From Tiguex they went in four days to Cicuic,’® a small place 
and at four leagues from here they came upon a new sort of cows,?® 
fierce and savage, of which they killed eighty the first day, which 
supplied the whole army with meat. They went from Cicuic to 
Quivira, which by their account is almost three hundred leagues, 
by vast plains, and sandy deserts so flat and bare that they made 
heaps of cow-dung, lacking stones and trees, so that they would 
not lose the way, because they had lost on those plains three 
horses and a Spaniard who went astray while hunting. All that 
road and those plains are as filled with humpbacked cows as La 
Serena’ is of sheep; but there are no other people there than 
those that follow these [cows]. They were a great remedy for 
the hunger and lack of bread that the army suffered. One day 
there fell on the plains many hailstones as large as oranges, causing 
much weeping, feebleness, and cursing. 

They arrived at last at Quivira, and found Tatarrax whom they 
sought, a man already aged, naked and with an ornament of 
copper at his neck, which was his sole wealth. The fraud of these 
famous riches thus exposed to the Spaniards, they returned to 
Tiguex without seeing any cross or a trace of Christianity, and 
from there to Mexico at the end of March in the year 1542. In 
Tiguex Francisco Vasquez fell from his horse, and from the blow 
took leave of his senses and raved, which some took as an affliction 
and others as feigned, as they were at odds with him because he 
did not make a settlement. Quivira is at the fortieth parallel; 
it is a temperate land, of good streams, much grass, plums, 
mulberries, nuts, melons, and grapes, which ripen well. There 


15Cicuyé, the Jémez pueblo of Pecos on the upper Pecos River in New 
Mexico, which was discovered by Captain Hernando de Alvarado in Sep- 
tember, 1540. 

16The American bison, now seen for the first time by white men. 

17A district on the northeastern border of the Spanish province of 
Badajoz. 
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is no cotton, and they wear hides of cows and deer. They saw 
on the coast ships that had pelicans of gold and silver on the 
prows, bearing merchandise, and they believed these to be from 
Cathay and China, because they indicated they had sailed thirty 
days.*® 

Fray Juan de Padilla remained in Tiguex with another Fran- 
ciscan friar,!® and went back to Quivira with about a dozen Indians 
of Michoacin, and with Andrés Docampo, a Portuguese, gardener 
to Francisco de Solis. They drove pack-animals with provisions ; 
they took sheep, and fowls of Castile, and vestments for saying 
Mass. The people of Quivira killed the friars, and the Portuguese 
escaped with some of the Michoacan Indians. Although he was 
delivered from death, he did not escape captivity, because he was 
presently taken. More than ten months after he was enslaved, 
he fled with two dogs. On the road he carried a cross with him, 
so that he was offered many things, and wherever he went they 
gave him alms of shelter and food. He went to the country of 
the Chichimecas, and came out at Panuco. When he arrived at 
Mexico he had his hair straggling down and his beard in braids, 
and told strange things of the lands, rivers, and mountains that 
he had traversed. 

Don Antonio de Mendoza was much grieved that they [the men 
of Coronado’s army] had returned, because he had spent more 
than sixty thousand gold pesos on the enterprise, and still owed 
for much of it, and they did not bring a single thing from there, 
nor a sign of silver or gold or any other wealth. Many wished 
to remain there, but Francisco Vazquez de Coronado, who was 


18This sentence seems to be an interpolation copied from the first 
volume of Ramusio’s Navigationi, published in 1550. Ramusio made this 
identical statement on the authority of a gentleman who said that he had 
seen at the emperor’s court in Flanders in 1541 a letter from Viceroy 
Mendoza stating that Coronado had discovered the Seven Cities and that 
beyond to the northwest after passing a great desert he had come to the 
sea, and there met the sailors in their merchant ships with golden prows. 
Because of this curious statement, mapmakers in northern Europe repre- 
sented Quivira as being on the northwest coast of America; later, even 
Tiguex and Cicuyé were located on the coast, in the general position of 
fan Francisco Bay. 

19Fray Luis de Escalona, or De Ubeda, remained at Cicuyé to carry on 
missionary work there. According to the Franciscan historians, one Fray 
Juan de la Cruz, who is not mentioned in the contemporary documents, 
remained as an apostle to the Indians of Tiguex. It is likely that both 
these friars were martyred shortly after the departure of Coronado’s army 
from the pueblos. 
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rich and lately married to a pretty woman,” did not wish to, 
saying that they could not sustain or defend themselves in such 
a poor land and so far from assistance. They traveled more than 
nine hundred leagues during this journey. 

Everything between Cicuic and Quivira is very flat land, with- 
out trees or stones, and with few and small towns. The men 
are dressed and shod with hides, and the women, who pride them- 
selves on their long hair, also cover their heads and their private 
parts with hides. They do not make bread of any kind of grain, 
it is said, and so they prize it highly. Their principal food is meat, 
and that is often eaten raw, either through habit or for lack of 
firewood. They eat the fat just as it comes off the cattle, and 
drink the warm blood, and do not die, although the ancients 
claimed that this would kill, as Empedocles and others affirm. 
Likewise they drink it cold, dissolved in water. They do not 
boil the meat, lacking pots, but rather roast it, or better to 
say, heat it over a fire of dung. Eating, they chew little and 
swallow chunks, and holding the flesh in the teeth cut it with 
large knives of flint, which seems a bestiality. But thus is their 
mode of living and custom. They travel in companies, and shift 
their homes like Arabs, from one place to another, according to 
the season and the range of the cattle. 


These cattle are of the size and color of ours, but do not have 
such large horns. They have a large hump above the withers, 
and thicker pelt in the forward half of the body than the latter 
half, and it is woolly. They have a sort of mane along the 
spine, and much long fleece from the knees down. Long locks 
hang from the forehead, and it looks as if they have beards, owing 
to the great hairiness of the gullet and jawbones. The males have 
very long tails, with a large tuft at the end; thus they have some- 
thing of the lion and something of the camel. They fight with 
the horns, run, attack, and kill a horse when they are irritated 
and enraged. Finally, they are ugly animals and ferocious in face 
and body; the horses fled from them because of their evil appear- 
ance or because they had never seen them before. Their masters 


20Before 1537, Coronado had married Beatriz de Estrada, daughter of 
Alonso de Estrada, who until his death in 1530 had been the powerful 
royal treasurer of New Spain. According to Castaiieda, Estrada was an 
illegitimate son of King Ferdinand; and if this was true, Coronado’s 
bride was a blood-cousin to the reigning emperor Charles V. 
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have no other wealth nor estate. From them they get food, drink, 
clothing, and shoes, and make many things: of the hides, houses, 
shoes, clothing, and rope; of the bones, awls; of the sinews and 
fleece, thread; of the horns, stomachs, and bladders, vessels; of 
the dung, fuel; and of the calves, skins in which they carry and 
keep water; they make, in fine, everything from them that they 
require or which is needed for their livelihood. 

There are also other animals, as large as horses, which because 
they have horns and fine wool they call sheep,”* and it is said 
that each horn weighs fifty pounds.’ There are also large dogs 
that will fight with a bull, and which carry fifty pounds of load 
on packsaddles when they go hunting or when they move about 
with the herds of cattle. . 


Stanford University, California. 


21Castafieda relates that on the march to Cibola, probably in the White 
Mountains of Arizona, the army saw some big-horn sheep. 








EIGHTY-SIX HOURS WITHOUT WATER ON THE 
TEXAS PLAINS 


W. Curtis Nunn 


Not long ago I was in Washington, D. C., making an historical 
investigation concerning life on the Texas frontier in the eighteen 
seventies. Among the records I came upon were two of the most 
extraordinary reports of human suffering connected with the 
Plains of West Texas that I have seen. These documents both 
picture the tragedy of thirst—the torture a detachment of United 
States cavalrymen endured for eighty-six hours in 1877 when, 
on an Indian scout, they became lost on the Staked Plains west 
of the present San Angelo. The accounts were found in the 
Old Records Division of the Adjutant General’s Office in the 


Department of War. 

The first of these reports was made by the post surgeon of 
Fort Concho, Captain J. H. T. King, who described the affair 
with startling vividness. Captain King wrote as follows: 


On the evening of August 4th, 1877, two non-commissioned 
officers and one private belonging to Company “A” Tenth Cavalry, 
came into Fort Concho, Texas, reporting that Captain Nolan and 
Lieutenant Cooper with twenty-six soldiers, while in pursuit of 
marauding Indians, had wandered amongst the sandhills on the 
Staked Plains; that no water could be found, and that when last 
seen, the whole command was exhausted and dying of thirst. 

A relieving party, to which the writer was attached, was organ- 
ized at once and left immediately in search of the missing men. 
After a rapid march of sixty-two hours we reached Capt. Nolan’s 
supply camp situated seven miles north-east of the Mucha Koway 
mountains and one hundred and forty miles from Concho, where 
we learned that Capt. Nolan, Lieut. Cooper and all the men 
except four had just come in safely one hour previously. As the 
lost men advanced toward us, we remarked their changed appear- 
ance since we had last seen them, a few weeks before, their aged 
and care-worn faces portrayed the hardships they had undergone, 
while additional gray locks and other indications of suffering 
were visible. The following is the painful history which they 
narrated. 

Capt. Nolan, Lieut. Chas. L. Cooper, and forty troopers of 
Company “A”, 10th Cavalry, with eight pack mules had for some 
days been scouting in the region of Double Lakes and Cedar Lake 
looking for Indians. On the 26th of July 1877, a rumor was 
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brought into camp at Double Lakes that a band of hostile Indians 
had recently been seen passing Dry Lake; Captain Nolan forth- 
with prepared to follow them, and broke up camp at 1 P. M. 
July 26th. The Indian trail was struck west of Dry Lake, and 
pursued until dark, being then no longer discernible. The guide 
in anxiety to keep the Indian trail, had neglected his landmarks, 
and was unable to find water when the halt was sounded. The 
party was compelled therefore to make a “dry camp” and so pass 
the night. On leaving Double Lake, each man’s canteen had been 
filled, but in consequence of the intense heat they were emptied 
in the early part of the march, and what little water Dry Lake 
contained was so strongly alkaline that neither man nor beast 
could drink it. 

At dawn the trail was again taken up and followed perseveringly, 
not only with a view of capturing the Indians but also with hopes 
that it might conduct them to some lake or water hole. Their 
course lay over a gently undulating country, the soil dry, mostly 
of a reddish color, covered with bunches of short grass, here and 
there a stunted mesquite bush, ten or fifteen inches high, and 
occasional twigs of scrub oak of similar size. The heat was ex- 
cessive—“coup de soleil” had prostrated two men, and all were 
suffering severely from thirst. 

_ Towards sunset the trail commenced to spread breaking into a 
multitude of ill-defined tracks, rendering further pursuit uscless, 
and the chase was given up. Men had been thrown out on the 
flanks all day to seek for water and for the same purpose, the 
guide explored every valley and depression in view. Matters were 
assuming a grave aspect; many were faint and exhausted; some 
fell from their saddles. The horses needed water equally with 
their riders. After adopting all customary methods to extricate 
his command from this critical position, Captain Nolan finally 
mounted the guide on his private horse, a tough animal, and 
ordered him to traverse the country, ranging wherever he thought 
it possible to find water. This guide was never seen afterwards; 
Captain Nolan awaited for a time his return, and then determined 
to fall back upon Double Lakes, which were supposed to be 75 
or 100 miles distant where he felt confident of obtaining water. 

Another day was drawing to a close, and as night came on, 
advantage was taken of the cooler atmosphere, and every nerve 
was strained to reach Double Lakes. 

The next day found them still marching onwards, and the mid- 
tropical heat causing great suffering. The desire for water now 
became uncontrollable. The most loathsome fluid would now have 
been accepted to moisten their swollen tongues and supply their 
inward craving. The salivary and mucous secretions had long 
been absent, their mouths and throats were so parched that they 
could not swallow the Government hard bread; after being masti- 
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cated it accumulated between the teeth and in the palate, from 
whence it had to be extracted with the fingers; the same occurred 
with mesquite beans and whatever else they attempted to eat. 
The sensibility of the ligual and buccal mucous membranes was 
so much impaired that they could not perceive when anything was 
in their mouths. The condition of the “primoe vioe” may in a 
degree be realized, when it is explained that brown sugar would 
not dissolve in their mouths, and that it was impossible for them 
to swallow it. Vertigo and dimness of vision affected all; they 
had difficulty in speaking, voices were weak and strange sound- 
ing, and they were troubled with deafness, appearing stupid to 
each other, questions having to be repeated several times before 
they could be understood; they were also very feeble and had a 
tottering gait. Many were delirious. What little sleep they were 
able to get was disturbed with ever recurring dreams of banquets, 
feasts and similar scenes in which they were enjoying every kind 
of dainty food and delicious drink. At this stage they would in 
all likelihood have perished had they not resorted to the use of 
horse blood. As they gave out they cut them open and drank 
their blood. The horses had been so long deprived of every kind 
of fluid that their blood was thick and coagulated instantly on 
exposure; nevertheless, at the time it appeared more delicious 
than anything they had ever tasted; in fact every one was so 
eager to obtain it that discipline alone prevented them from 
struggling for more than the stinted share allowable to each. 
The heart and other viscera were grasped and sucked as if to 
secure even the semblance of moisture. At first they could not 
swallow the clotted blood, but had to hold it in their mouths, 
moving it to and fro between the teeth until it became some- 
what broken up, after which they were enabled to force it down 
their parched throats. This horse blood quickly developed 
diarrhoea, passing through the bowels almost as soon as taken; 
their own urine which was very scanty and deep colored, they 
drank thankfully, first sweeting it with sugar. The inclination to 
urinate was absent and micturition performed with difficulty. A 
few drank the horses’ urine, although at times it was caught in 
cups and given to the animals themselves. They become op- 
pressed with dyspnoea and a feeling of suffocation as though the 
sides of the trachea were adhering, to relieve which they closed 
the lips and breathed through the nose, prolonging the intervals 
between each inspiration as much as possible, gazing on each 
other, their lips thus closed were observed to be colored with a 
whitish, dry froth and had a ghostly, pale, lifeless appearance as 
though they would never be opened again. Their fingers and the 
palms of their hands looked shriveled and pale; some who had 
removed their boots suffered from swollen feet and legs. 


The situation was now desperate and feelings akin to despair 
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took possession of them—suspicious ideas towards each other came 
over them, and they all lost confidence in each other. They again 
saw the sun set, and another night was spent on these untrodden 
wastes without alleviation of their misery. Persistent wakefulness 
now aggravated their mental anguish, and in vain at every halt, 
they lay down and tried to sleep. 

Their deplorable condition continued to gradually grow worse 
until 5 A. M. July 30th, 1877, when, providentially, part of the 
command succeeded in making Double Lakes. At this time a 
number of men were missing, some having been unable to keep 
up with the main column, while others had strayed after water. 

Both officers and men were almost helpless on reaching Double 
Lakes and the wishes for water did not greatly benefit any of them 
this day. Canteens of water were at once strapped to the horses, 
and two or three were sent on the trail back to succor and help 
on the stragglers. Fortunately the following morning, Captain 
Lee, 10th Cavalry, with a deachment of Tonkaway scouts, touched 
at Double Lakes and rendered most valuable assistance to Captain 
Nolan’s party, dispatching his scouts on all sides to hunt for 
men and horses, and furnishing rations and some delicacies which 
the sufferers were in absolute need of. The demands of their 
systems were so imperative that the inclination to drink was 
irresistible; it seemed impossible to refrain from pouring down 
water, notwithstanding that their stomachs would not retain it. 
As they kept filling themselves with water, it was vomited up; 
the same thing occurred when they endeavored to eat food. Warm 
coffee was the only thing they had that revived them at all, until 
after Captain Lee met them. 

Although water was imbibed again and again, even to repletion 
of the stomach, it did not assuage their insatiable thirst, thus 
demonstrating that the sense of thirst is like the sense of hunger, 
located in the general system that it could not be relieved until 
the remote tissues were supplied. Moreover, the activity of this 
regenerating process was prevented by the deficiency of water in 
the absorbent vessels themselves. The same cause is competent 
to explain the overpowering dyspnoea [breathing] which threat- 
ened the existence of these men; for only moist membranes allow 
the free passage of gases which must take place in respiration. 
The lungs of these men were filled with the purest air, yet they 
appreciated an almost overwhelming sense of suffocation. Another 
point worthy of our attention is the loss these men must have 
sustained by integumentary and pulmonary exhalations. The 
mean daily exhalation of water vapor in expired air, Valentin 
estimates at 14 lbs. av., and the daily loss by cutaneious transpi- 
ration at about 2 lbs.; in the case before us, the quantities were 
influenced and increased by the conditions of temperature, exer- 
cise, ete. 
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The superior endurance of the mule over the horse was ob- 
viously manifested on this scout. The horses’ tongues were swollen, 
mouths and systems generally affected much in the same manner 
as the men’s; they could not chew or swallow grass, many gave 
out completely; on the other hand the mules were comparatively 
unfatigued, would crop the grass and graze at every halt. It is 
essential to remember that the sensations of thirst, to which these 
Cavalry men almost succumbed, were intensified by the dry state 
of the atmosphere. 

They were toiling over arid plains and elevated plateaus in a 
climate noted for its lack of moisture. On August Ist, 1877, Capt. 
Nolan heard that fourteen of his followers had managed to get 
all right as far as the Supply Camp. His total loss therefore, 
after this disastrous scout, only consisted of two men dead and 
two missing, supposed to be dead; Capt. Nolan remained five or 
six days at Double Lakes to recuperate, and then retraced his 
steps to the Supply Camp arriving there on August 7th, 1877. 

(signed.) J. H. T. King, 
Captain and Asst. Surgeon, U.S. A. 
Post Surgeon,’ 
Fort Concho, Texas. 


A more personal account of the tragedy appeared in the New 
York Daily Tribune, September 8, 1877. This narration of the 
affair included a letter from one of the sufferers and was as 
follows: 

In the early part of August, intelligence reached this city 
from Fort Concho, in western Texas, that a company of 
United States cavalry belonging to the 10th Regiment, under 
the command of Capt. Nicholas Nolan and Lieut. Charles L. 
Cooper, while in search of a band of hostile Indians, had been 
lost on what are known as the Staked Plains—a sandy, water- 
less region in Northwestern Texas. . . . The Tribune has 
now been furnished a letter from Lieut. Cooper, one of the 
officers of the company, and dated Fort Concho, Texas, 
August 30, in which he informs his father, a resident of 
Brooklyn, of his safety, and gives an interesting account of 
the terrible sufferings of himself and others. The letter is 
as follows: 

Fort Concho, Texas, 
August 30, 1877. 
Dear Father: 


You can hardly imagine our astonishment here, to learn of the 
sensation in the newspaper world our troubles and misfortunes 


10ld Files Division, Adjutant General’s Office (Old Files Section of 
Executive Division), 5594 1/2 A. G. O. 1882 File with 5738 A. G. O. 1877, 
Department of War, Washington, D. C. 
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have been the means of causing; and as I can see from the slips 
you have sent me, that the real circumstances of the case are 
completely misunderstood, I thought it a good idea to furnish 
you a brief account of our trip. Our company “A”, 10th Cavalry 
left here on July 10, with two officers and about sixty men, 
for a two month’s scout. We were to make a supply camp at some 
convenient point, and manoeuver from there in pursuit of depre- 
dating Indians, as also to protect settlers who are rapidly popu- 
lating this region of the country. Upon our arrival at a place 
called Bull Creek, about 140 miles northwest from Concho, we 
found a party of twenty-eight men (buffalo-hunters) who had 
lost considerable stock on account of Indian thefts, and who were 
organized into a company for the purpose of overtaking Indians, 
and regain their lost property. Capt. Nolan (who commanded 
our company) thought it best to establish our supply camp at 
this place, and go with the hunters, most of them being acquainted 
with the country, and they having as a guide a Mexican named 
José, who had been for years in the habit of trading with these 
Indians, and who became thoroughly acquainted with the country, 
and knew every “waterhole” and possible camping-place where 
Indians might be found. 

We left our supply camp with forty men and two officers, on 
the 9th of July. The hunters had twenty-one men all told, so 
you can see we had quite a party. After marching for several 
days (and were from the first experiencing difficulty in procuring 
water, on account of the great drought this year) we found our- 
selves on the Staked Plans, at a place called Double Lake, where a 
small quantity of alkali water was obtained. Here we rested on 
the 26th of July, while José (the guide) and a few men went 
further west to Dry Lake (seventeen miles) in search of water 
and signs of Indians. At 11 o’clock p. m., on the 26th, while 
we were waiting for José, two of his men came back hastily with 
the news that though there was no water there, that forty Indians 
had passed that morning at 8:30 o’clock, and were leisurely going 
in a northwesterly direction, killing game as they went, and evi- 
dently not suspecting that troops were in the country. We saddled 
up hurriedly, watered the stock, and started for Dry Lake, from 
whence having arrived about sunset, we immediately started on 
the Indian trail. This we followed until it was so dark the guide 
was unable to see it, and then made a dry camp (camp without 
water for man or beast). On the 27th, at daybreak, we took up 
the trail and followed it without a stop until night, and again 
made a “dry camp.” During the day, two of the men were sun- 
struck, and a sergeant and a few men were left with them to 
follow us up as soon as they had sufficiently recovered. As for my- 
self, I felt the heat more this day than on any other during the 
trip, and owing to the intense heat, and having no water to drink, 
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at about 3 o’clock I came near giving up with sunstroke. In the 
meantime we had, to use a nautical phrase, “boxed the compass” 
in following the trail, and had wandered all day over a sandy 
plain with sometimes fresh indications of the Indians having 
passed recently, and then again completely at a loss to find which 
way they had gone, as the trails scattered in all directions. To- 
ward night the guide gave the trail up (feeling assured we could 
not catch them) and commenced again to look around for water. 
He had followed the trail with so much perseverance and energy 
that he had not kept account of his bearings, and we found as a 
consequence, he, as well as all of us, was lost on the Staked 
Plains, without water and no prospects of getting any, as we did 
not know which way to go for it, and from our experience we 
knew the greater part of the country was as “dry as a bone.” 

In the meantime our men had been dropping from their horses 
with exhaustion, as we had now been nearly two days without 
water, and we were retarded greatly in endeavoring to keep the 
men together ; this, too, at a time when every moment was precious 
to us. We made another dry camp after dark, and endeavored to 
forget in sleep the sufferings we all endured; the guide in the 
meanwhile keeping on in search of water, followed by eight of 
our men with all the canteens of the command, so that in case 
they should happen to reach water they could fill the canteens, 
and returning to the command, help us. That is the last we 
saw of the guide and the eight men, until we got back to the 
supply camp on the 6th of August. The next morning, having 
had no news of the guide and men, we saddled up and attempted 
to follow in the direction we supposed they had gone, but having 
nobody to guide us, being in an unknown country, we did not 
better our condition. After marching nearly all day in a north- 
east direction, Capt. Nolan and I conferred together, and finally 
concluded to push back to Double Lake, the direction of which 
we did not know, but reckoned it to be about southeast. We 
marched until it was very dark, and then halted to wait for the 
moon to rise to enable us to proceed. We had now reduced our 
little party to eighteen men, two officers and one buffalo-hunter, 
and you can imagine we were all in a bad condition. The men 
were almost completely used up, and the captain and | were not 
much better. Our men had dropped back, one by one, unable to 
keep up with us; their tongues and throats were swollen, and 
they were unable even to swallow their saliva—in fact, they had 
no saliva to swallow, that is if I judge of their condition from 
my own. My tongue and throat were so dry that when I put a few 
morsels of brown sugar, that I found in my coat pocket, into my 
mouth, I was unable to dissolve it in order to swallow it. During 
this time while lying on the ground, one of my private horses 
showed signs of exhaustion, staggered and fell; so, in order to 
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relieve the men, I had his throat cut, and the blood distributed 
amongst them. The captain and I drank heartily of the steaming 
blood, and though it aided for a time to relieve our intense suf- 
fering, nevertheless in a short time we were in a worse condition 
than before, for the horses, having suffered so much from thirst, 
as well as we, their blood had naturally become diseased, and as 
we had partaken freely, we were soon attacked with “blind stag- 
gers,” with the same symptoms as the horses. We left our rest- 
ing place at 11 o’clock the next morning, when, owing to the 
intense heat, our famished condition, on account of want of food 
and water (for, although we had plenty of rations with us, not 
one mouthful could we swallow; I tried to do so by soaking a 
hard tack in horse’s blood, and masticate it that way, but I 
nearly strangled in the attempt), and the fact that the horses 
were giving out, one by one, we laid down on the open prairie 
and endeavored to obtain such shelter from the fearful heat as a 
woolen blanket thrown over a small mesquite bush would afford. 
This, our fourth day without water, was dreadful. A picture of 
the infernal regions, and the rich man begging for a drop of 
water to cool his tongue, could not have been more fully por- 
trayed, as to his agony, than it was to us during that eventful 
day. Men gasping in death around us; horses falling dead to 
‘the right and left; the crazed survivors of our men fighting 
each his neighbor for the blood of the horses as the animals’ 
throats were cut. Prayers, curses, and howls of anguish inter- 
mingled came to one’s ears from every direction. There was 
rain, apparently, in the far-away distance, yet never a drop for 
us. Can you wonder that the minds of men, under the circum- 
stances gave way, and that, instead of having with us the forty 
rational men who left camp with us, our party now consisted of 
eighteen madmen. As night came on, I made a brief sort of 
speech to the poor fellows, showing them our plan which was to 
drive the horses as far as we could, killing them for their blood 
when required; and, by travelling by night and resting by day 
(thus avoiding the intense heat), endeavor to reach some of the 
streams to the east of us—thus perchance, to find water, and also 
run a chance of being picked up by a possible relief party from 
the Fort. Some of the men understood me, and said they would 
follow. At this camp, being utterly exhausted, we abandoned all our 
rations and every unnecessary article, taking our guns and pistols, 
in case we were attacked, and also to enable us to kill buffaloes 
for their blood. Every horse we had but two, finally dropped dead 
before we left that camp; and, as Capt Nolan and myself had 
lost all our horses (my second one dropping dead here), we 
mounted packmules, and the men followed us on foot. We left 
camp at 8 o’clock at night, and travelled until about 3 the next 
morning, when, as we were marching along, we came across what 
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seemed an old wagon-trail. As soon as I saw it and had hope- 
fully travelled it a little way, it occurred to me where we were. 
I at once made the good news known to all, and such wild 
hurrahs and firing of guns you never heard in your life. The 
captain and I travelled some five miles on that blessed trail, and 
finally reached Double Lake, completely exhausted. We found 
here six of the men of our company, whom we had missed, and 
immediately started them out with canteens of water for their 
suffering comrades. Our loss on the trip was four men died from 
thirst ; also one citizen died; and twenty-three Government horses 
and four mules. At Double Lake we came across Capt. Lee, of 
our regiment, and eleven Tonkawa Indian scouts—the relief party 
sent from Fort Concho in search of us. This, I suppose will in 
a measure account for the statements in the Eastern papers (since 
seen by me) that we were attacked by Indians, and, being all 
nearly dead—our horses quite so—had been massacred. The exag- 
gerated reports about us, it seems were circulated by some of the 
men left behind, who managed to reach water first, and, believing 
us all dead, came into Concho and told the stories that have since 
been going over the country, and which nearly deprived my dear 
wife, at the Fort, of her reason.* 

2Clipping from New York Daily Tribune, September 8, 1877, in Old Files 
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A LETTER BOOK OF JOSEPH EVE, UNITED STATES 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES TO TEXAS 


JOSEPH Mitton NANCE 
Part II 
JOSEPH EvE To JosepH N. Ever‘? 


Austin City January 12th 1842 

Dear Joseph 

I have for some time intended writing to you and William 
Ballinger,*4 But business and a continual crowd of company at 
my house since I have been in Austin with the Congress in Session 
as well as the Supreme Court of this Republic; has prevented me 
untill this time and I would not now know where to write to Pitt 
as I am not advised whither he is at school or in Barbourville. 

You are bound to me by the Strong ties of consanguinity, you 
have been named after me, I cannot then entertain any feeling 
but the greatest anxiety, for your prosperity and hapiness. You 
have now arived at an age, when your character is to be formed, 
for good or bad, for hapiness or prosperity, or for infamy or 
disgrace, wretchedness or misery, My experience has been that 
my [sic] by our own acts, we make our own destiny in a great 
degree here, and hereafter, By good and virtuous deeds we en- 
tertain our self respect and approbation of all good and prudent 
men; Whereas by vicious, wicked and imprudent conduct, we 
leave a sting behind which continually corodes, the heart a reflect- 
ing mind, it destroys our self respect and self pride, wonds 


40Joseph N. Eve was a relative (probably a nephew) of Joseph Eve. 
He represented Owsley County in the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, 1853-1855. 

41William Pitt Ballinger (Sept. 25, 1825- ? ) was the son of James 
Franklin Ballinger and nephew of Joseph Eve, who married his aunt, 
Betsy Withers Ballinger. William Pitt was born at Barbourville, Knox 
County, Kentucky, and there he received his early education. He later 
studied one year at St. Mary’s College near Lebanon, Kentucky, and then 
worked in the office of his father, who was chief clerk of Knox County. 
Poor health forced him to seek a milder climate; so upon the invitation 
of his uncle, Judge James Love of Galveston, he went to Texas in 1843 
to study law. After having served in the Mexican War, he married the 
sister of Thomas M. Jack, Hattie Patrick Jack, of Brazoria County, in 
1850. Thomas M. Jack and William Pitt Ballinger were law partners 
from 1854 to 1880, when Jack died. William Pitt soon became a promi- 
nent lawyer; served in the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1876; but 
twice declined becoming Associate Justice of the Texas Supreme Court. 
Ballinger Genealogy in Archives of Texas State Library; James D. Lynch, 
The Bench and Bar of Texas. St. Louis (Nixon-Jones Printing Co.), 
1885. Pp. 412-6. 
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[wounds] and lacerates the feelings of our friends, and drives us 
from the confidence and respect, of all prudent virtuous and 
good men. The more we indulge in vicious habits, the more 
callous the heart becomes and may be had, step by step, untill 
the mind may become prepared to perpetrate the most abominable 
iniquities that can be immagined, when by determined fixed rules 
that we will not indulge in the violation of the laws of God and 
morality that we will endeavour to deserve the good opinion of 
the wise the prudent and virtuous the practice will become easy 
and pleasant, rather than irksome; and in passing through the 
trying and checquered scenes of this life every gale will produce 
some pleasure, and every shade invite some repose; and in the 
last and trying hour when the cold hand of death presses upon 
the human heart, and we take a review of the past, sweet will be 
the reflection of having done well, calm will be the reflection 
and safe the pillow, Whilst most horrible and excruciating, will 
be the reflections, of the wicked and turbulence, and vicious, in 
the hour of death. 

There are some cardinal rules, by which every young man 
entering into life should be governed, and from which he should 
never depart, the first is to always speak and think with rever- 
ential Awe of the God of the Universe, to always keep in mind 
that a young man cheapens himself in the estimation of all good 
and reflecting men and women by speaking of God or religion 
with redicule or contempt. Never forget under any circumstances 
the duty and respect which you owe to your parents who have 
been the authors of your being, and who have nourished and 
cherished you and who have watched over you in sickness and in 
health with the most heart felt anxiety. Love and admonish 
your brothers, and sisters with kind, and conciliating language. 

Be polite and courteous to all keeping in mind that true 
politeness consists in making all with whom we associate, easy 
comfortable and hapy, when we give little preferences, and little 
conveniences to our companions, which is no sacrifice to us, it 
will be remembered by them with gratitude. A mild and gen- 
erous reply to even a rude remark will throw your adversary 
infinitely below you in his own estimation and in the estimation 
of all amiable men, Trust none to keep secrets that ought 
not to be told; the true art of a prudent and great man is to be 
able, to learn the opinions and wants of others, while at the 
same time able to keep his own, whilst the honorable man will 
never disclose the secrets with which he has been intrusted. 
Avoid political and religious controversy as much as possible, and 
never contradict an individual with whom you are conversing, 
it always gives offence, and will profit you nothing Doct, 
Franklin‘? was said to be the most amiable and agreeable man, 


42Benjamin Franklin. Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 583-98. 
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that ever lived in any age or country from his politeness in never 
having contradicted any one, his maxim was that others had the 
same right to their opinions that he had for his, and that if 
they chose to remain in error it was their own concern and not 
his. I have already recommended politeness in and kindness to 
all, yet you should love intimacy with but few, always selecting 
for your companions and friends, men of inteligence, integrity 
and honor; for a mans character is always estimated from the 
company he keeps. Avoid cock fiters black leged gamblers, idle 
loungers and dissipated men as you would Devils in human shape; 
for by associating with them you will be stained and poluted. 
Avoid grog shops and gambling houses, as evils of iniquity and 
abomination, unless your business calls you into them when it 
does leave them so soon as you have done your business as 
you would, an infectious and poluted atmosphere I would advise 
you to avoid the use of tobacco either smoking or chewing it 
never fails to produce thurst and thurst produces an apetite for 
grog drinking, When you are about to do an act, figure to your- 
self some great and good man, and inquire of your own judg- 
ment whither such a man as Madison or Washington would ap- 
prove it, if they would not refrain from the act Enquire at the 
same time, whither you would prefer to live and die like Wash- 
-ington Franklin and Madison, all of whom lived and died with- 
out a stain or blot upon their characters; or like the rake the 
horse racer, or the black leged gambler or whither you would 
prefer, becoming, by industry, study, and reflection the prudent 
and celebrated Phisian [physician], the respectable and inde- 
pendent freeman and Mecanic, the celebrated lawyer, or the bould 
unwearied and eloquent Statesman, contending for the principles 
of civil liberty and the equal rights of man; or whither you 
would prefer the character of the grog drinker, the idler the 
disolute lounger, the gambler, and the low contemptable vulgar 
wit. By daily examining yourself and figuring to yourself a 
just estimate of the diferent characters which you can constantly 
call to mind it will have an immense [effect] upon your act. 
Never contract unnecessary debts for your own or your friends 
indulgence; it is better and more creditable to do without an 
article than make yourself a slave to your creditors Liberality 
to your friend{s] may be indulged when you have the means 
to spare, but always remember that charity should begin at home. 
God ordained, when he turned Adam out of the garden of Eaden 
that he should make his living by industry, and that he should 
use economy, he has entailed a curse, upon the idle and the indolent 
upon the profuse extravigant, Our famaly are inclined to indulge 
in extravigance, and in what the world calls pleasure; but in what 
all will find when two late misery and wretchedness; for that 
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which produces poverty will produce ill health, discontent and 
misery. 

I fear you have indulged two long in ease, to change your 
habits, without making a strong effort; to see a young man keep 
his bed untill breakfast; to my mind shews a want of industry 
and energy, and will ultimately destroy his health and vigorous 
mind. No character is more contemptible, than an indolent 
slothful youn[{g] man. For this bad habit your parents have 
heretofore been to blame if you keep it up you are now yourself 
to blame. Early rising breathing the morning air invigorates 
the body and mind. Thirty years ago my friends believed I 
was dying with consumttion, I most honestly believe that early 
rising and industry have preserved my life. Employ all the time 
you can spare from other avocasions to reading and reflection, by 
such a course you cannot fail to become wise and _ respectable, 
for rest assured that he who wills to be great is great if he pur- 
sues the proper course to make him so. There is not half the 
diference in the powers of the human mind as the world gen- 
erally supposes, it is the age, the country, and the circumstances 
with which we are surrounded, that calls forth the latent energies 
of the mind; like the limbs of the body, it requires activity and 
elasticity by exercise and active employment, if Luther had 
never lived still the reform in religion would have been effectuated ; 
if Newton had never lived we should have learned the laws of 
gravitation; and if Washington had never been bourned, the 
American people would have achieved their Independence; The 
human mind was upon the inquiery in all the examples which I 
have given; and the only diference in the mind is very much 
like hills and the valeys one man discovers an art a little sooner 
than another; like the sun shows itself a few minutes [sooner] 
upon the sumit of the mountain than in the valey below. I am 
always ready to weep when I see a young man, who could make 
himself useful and respectable, throw himself away by the indul- 
gence of vice folly and dissipation. 

These are some of the rules which I beg and beseach you to 
ybserve and cherish: your reflection ought to satisfy you, that 
I can have no motive in recommending them; but a sincere 
desire, to promote your standing, your hapiness and prosperity. 
You may however inquire whither I have lived up to them 
myself I answer that I have two much respect for my character 
for truth to pretend that I have. I was thrown in early life 
upon my own resources, far from my friends or relatives in the 
midst of stangers; naturally of an arden[{t] and sanguine tem- 
perament of mind; when [ found myself upon a rough, and 
stormy sea, without rudder sail or ballast a bad petal myself no 
friend to instruct or advise me I have often wondered that I 
was not straned upon the beach or overwhelmed by the waves 
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of vice and disapation with which I was constantly surrounded, 
and athough [although] it is with pride that I feel that I have 
been able to ride over the storm and maintain a respectable 
standing with my country and my friends; yet when I review 
my past life it is with mortification and humiliation that I have 
to condemn myself for so many foleys and improprieties and now 
consider them as so many blots upon my good deeds or good 
character, Still it is some consolation that I cannot accuse 
myself with ever having been guilty of a mean dishonorable or 
selfish act, But knowing the effects of my own faults and folleys; 
I feel the more capable of warning others, to shun the shoals 
and quick sands that they have driven me into. That you may 
be able to profit by my experience and sail through the voige of 
life upon a smoother sea unmolested by the storms and huricanes 
with which I have been so long beset, and finally land in a safe 
port of peace hapiness and repose, is the most sincere wish of 
my heart Present me kindly to all and believe me to be your 
Sincere friend and affectionate relative 
Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH EvE to JOHN J. CRITTENDEN 


Galveston April 3d 1842 

‘My Dear Crittenden 

I have written you several letters since I have been in Texas, 
but have not been gratified by an answer to either; I have how- 
ever too much pride, & perhaps vanity, to entertain a belief, 
that your silence has been produced from a want of friendship 
or respect, I therefore write you again to let you know that I am 
in the land of the living & have not forgotten my old & tried 
friends, & to congratulate you upon the aditional evidence of 
the confidence & esteem of your fellow citizens of Kentucky by 
again electing, you with such unanimity to the Senate of the 
United States; a station which your services to the Country & I 
must say without intending to flatter you, your experience tallents 
& patriottism so well qualify you to discharge the duties of, & 
meet the high expectations of your friends & your country; at 
this trying & dificult position of the nation; with an emty 
[empty] treasury, a depreciated curency without concert or union, 
in the counsels of the nation, with great distrust & bitter party 
feelings, with prospects of war with Great Brittain & Mexico, to 
meet these dificulties require tallents, firmness, cool & disinter- 
ested, patritism a mind unshackled by prejudice or warped by 
party feelings; war at all times & under any condition is a 
calamity to be deplored; & in the present condition of the 
United States it would be peculiarly so & especially with Great 
Brittain, our parent Country, whose institutions, we have been 
taught at least to respect having derived ours from them & whose 
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people we are identified with by commerce, language & blood, I 
always have & hope I always shall cherish the feeling, that no 
temporary cause, or trivial disagreement should drive the two 
nations to war, & do not believe that any man would regret more 
than I should to see a War between them but the British Nation 
have been so much in the habit of offering insult upon insult to 
the United States in such rapid succession that we forget old 
injuries to Complain of such that are more recent, their per- 
tinacity in persisting in their right to search all our vessels 
sailing in the African seas, their refusing to make any atone- 
ment in the affair of the Caroline,** & recently refusing to sur- 
render the negroes who were guilty of murder in the Creole** it 
does seem to me are indignities if unatoned for two humiliating 
for the United States to submit to; Nations like individuals 
would act wisely to follow Old Polonious advice to Laertes 
“beware of intering into quarrel, but being in, bear it that the 
opposer may beware of thee” If War or the degration | degra- 
dation] & disgrace of my Country is to be the alternative, then 
let War come with all its horrors & calamities, as to Mexico it 
does seem to me that we have for years had cause of War with 
that Government they have so long refused to pay or make any 
indemnity for spoilations & depredations upon the property of 
the Citizens of the United States; & recently having imprisoned 
the United States Consul at Santa fee*® & having refused to 
surrender Kendle** who had a passport with other citizens from 
the United States, who are loaded with irons, and compeled to per- 
form the most menial and degrading services and above all having 
barbarously and inhumanly shot McAlister a citizen of the state 
of Tenasee with two citizens from Texas because they were 


48The Caroline, a steamer owned by a citizen of Buffalo, New York, was 
seized, fired and set adrift by Canadian and British forces on December 
29, 1837, while it was on the American side of the St. Lawrence River. 
The Caroline had been used to transport men and munitions from the 
United States to the Canadian rebels. George P. Garrison, Westward 
Expansion, in A. B. Hart, American Nation: A History. New York and 
London (Harper & Brothers), 1906. XVII, 67-84. 

44The Creole, a vessel, was transporting negro slaves from Norfolk, 
Virginia, to New Orleans, when the negroes revolted, seized control of 
the vessel and landed at Nassau in the Bahamas where the British 
authorities released the negroes. Edward Channing, A History of the 
United States. New York (The Macmillan Co.), 1921. V, 534-41. 

45Manuel Alvarez was the United States Consul at Santa Fé at this 
time. On September 16, 1841, his house was attacked by a group of 
Mexicans led by Governor Armijo’s nephew. W. C. Binkley, “New Mexico 
and the Last Stage of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXII, 260-71. 

46George Wilkins Kendall, editor of the New Orleans Picayune, partici- 
pated in the Texan Santa Fé Expedition and in a two volume work, 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, left a very vivid account 
of his experiences. 
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unable to march, When Falkner, who claimed to be a British 
subject, although he had resided for years in Texas was promptly 
released under the fear of chastisement from the British govern- 
ment, Will or can the government of the United States, submit 
to all this from a nation which is influenced by no law human 
or divine except force and fear, my cheek has often been flushed 
to burning indignation, my feelings aroused to the highest pitch 
of exasperation which has sometimes required more philosophy 
than I ever was master of to remain silent when I have been 
told so often by English men, French men, Spanyards and Irish- 
men as well as Texans that the United States could not be kicked 
into a war. I repeat that no man in the United States can be 
more opposed to War at this time than I am, provided we can 
maintain peace upon honorable terms, I have my friends as 
well as my Country I have endeavoured to live for both, & I 
think I should be willing to risk my life for either, upon all 
proper occasions I am therefore unwilling to see either dis- 
graced, I most sincerely hope lord Ashburton’s powers may be 
so as to enable him to offer such conciliatory terms, as can be 
hornorably accepted by the United States, if not then let War 
come with all its calamities rather than compromit the honor 
& dignity of the Nation, You have heard before this time of 
War & rumors of War between Mexico & Texas of the taking 
of San Antonio by the Mexicans & of their retreat, the procla- 
mation of Genrl Arista*’ the letter of St. ta ana [Santa Anna] 
to Col Bee** & Genrl Hamilton as well as the proclimation of Presi- 
dent Houston,*® all has so far been a War of word put upon 
paper, that St. ta Ana is organizing a military force, to invade 
Texas, & expell the heriticks from Texas there can be no doubt, 
but he never can bring by land a force sufficient to conquer 

47Manuel Arista, born at San Lufs Potosf in 1802, became a lieutenant 
in the Spanish army. After Mexico had become independent, he came to a 
disagreement with Santa Anna and for a while lived in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
During Bustamante’s second administration he was reinstated in the army 
and was placed in command of forces intended to relieve Vera Cruz. He 
was captured by the French but was released after a short time. The 
proclamation to which Eve refers may be found in the Civilian and 
Galveston City Gazette, October 5, 1842. George Lockhart Rives, The 
United States and Mewico, 1821-1848. New York (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), 1913. I, 488n. 1. 

48Bernard E. Bee and James Hamilton, agents of the Texas government, 
had been endeavoring to get a treaty of peace with Mexico since May, 
1839, and finally they wrote offering to pay the Mexican government five 
million dollars plus two hundred thousand dollars of secret money to 
obtain their end. Bee to Santa Anna, December 27, 1841, and Hamilton 
to Santa Anna, January 13, 1842, in Niles’s Register, LXII, 49-50; 
Santa Anna to Bee, February 6, 1842, and Santa Anna to Hamilton, 
February 18, 1842, in ibid., 50. 

49Proclamation to the Army and the Citizens of Texas, March 11, 1842, 
Ewecutive Record Book, No. 40, pp. 49-50, Texas State Library. 
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Texas his only chance or prospect of even probable success is 
to get command of the gulph & then he might possibly extermi- 
nate the Texans but never can conquer them, They delight to 
war it with Mexicans, and 5000 Texans would at any time give 
20000 Mexicans battle. 

It would astonish you to see the Patriotism, liberality, alacrity 
with which all classes of men here join the Army in the hour 
of alarm and danger, This government has not a dollar in the 
treasury, without credit to borrow at home or abroad, with not 
a regular soldier belonging to the nation yet when the news 
reached here that San Antonio had been taken $12000 was raised 
in one night by voluntary donation for the use of the army, The 
court being in session, adjourned and the judge as well as the 
members of the bar joined the army, In a few days 3000 men 
were marching to the frontier, but upon the retreat of the Mexi- 
cans many have returned; your son George*® was out but has 
got back as far as the Brassos [Brazos]; volunteers are now 
organising to make an attack upon Matamoras, the people of 
Texas are anxious to become annexed to the United States, At 
the request of many respectable citizens 1 wrote last winter to 
mr Tyler, Mr Webster and Mr, White upon that subject, I 
then had as I now have but little hope that it would take in 
the United States, I was then as I now am aware that the 
local and political jealousies growing out of the accursed slave 
question, would produce violent oposition to the measure from 
the non slave States, I had some doubts whither any thing 
coming from me upon this subject would be approved by my 
government, yet I felt it to be my duty to make the communica- 
tion, and my crede [creed] always has been when I have felt it 
my duty to speak or act to do so without counting the costs, I 
now predict that the time will come when the United States, 
will, see and feel that it would have promoted the best interests 
of boath nations; if this country belonged to the United States 
it would in a few years become the most wealthy as well as the 
most desirable part of the nation The Character of the people 
and country has in the United States been greatly misrepre- 
sented. We know that they have been considered as murderers, 
robers, and Bankrupts, who have flead [fled] here for protec- 
tion. That there are a great many fugitives from the justice 
of other countries cannot be denied; But I have resided here 


50George B. Crittenden, eldest son of John J. Crittenden, graduated from 
West Point Academy in 1832, but in the following year he resigned from 
the United States army. Later coming to Texas, he participated in the 
Mier Expedition, which occurred late in 1842, and spent some time in 
Mexico as a prisoner; served with distinction in the Mexican War and 
rose to the rank of major; participated in the Civil War as a major- 
general in the Confederate army. Texas Public Debt Papers, Nos. 1197, 
1785; The National. Cyclopedia of American Biography, XIII, 6-7. 
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about nine months, & have visited diferent towns, and traveled 
from Galveston up the country to Austin a distance of 250 miles, 
I was here at the election of President and Vice President,*? and 
for members of Congress, and spent the winter at the seat of 
government during the siting of Congress and the session of the 
supreme court where individuals were congregated from all parts 
of the Republic, and I most honestly declare that I have seen 
fewer individuals drunk, less gambling, and have heard less 
profane swearing, than I have seen or heard in any country 
through which I have traveled. I have heard but two quarrels, 
and have never seen a fist fight in the country, I have never 
carried a weapon about me except when traveling through the 
Indian country. I have found the people every where kind, hos- 
pitable, and courtious, in their manners, inteligent and well in- 
formed, and extending to me every tribute of respect, that my 
station, or vanity could require 

It is true that in the counties bordering on the East adjoining 
Louisiana and Arkansas there is some disorder but in these coun- 
ties following the example which we have given them even in 
the patriotic state of Kentucky, they have set up judge lynch, 
and once in a while you will hear of some individual who has 
fled from the United States for crime being shot or hung by a 
‘regulating party, which law I abhor and condemn here as I do 
in the United States; although we cannot pity the murderer 
who suffers from this extra judicial proceding, yet it is impos- 
sible for me to conceive a more horrible outrage upon law justice 
and social order, then to see a few self enacted individuals take 
into their own hands, the regulation of the laws and morals of 
a country. The climate is here perhaps better than any part 
of the South The lands will produce more cotton and sugar 
than any lands in the United States, all the vegetables that 
are raised in the midle [sic] states and nearly all the tropical 
fruits. Genrl Johnson and Burnley are here, you will perhaps 
be a little supprised when I tell you that Burnley made an 
arangement last winter at Austin, with a late healthy good look- 
ing widow to setle on a place of his and to become his house 
maid yet such is the fact but he will not bring her down 

Your relation Mary Crittenden was a few days since maried 
to Tod Robertson’ a lawyer of some celebrity a late member of 
Congress and a good patriot of some future about thirty years 


51Samuel Houston was again elected president late in 1841 and served 
from December 13, 1841, to December 9, 1844. Edward Burleson was 
elected vice-president for the same term. Probably the best brief account 
of Houston is in the Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 263-67. 

52Tod Robinson was a member of the House of Representatives of the 
Texas Congress from the town of Brazoria, 1842-1845. Texas Public Debt 
Papers, Texas State Library, Archives Division. 
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of age with a warm heart but I think a bad Judge of men and 
things, fond of good eating and drinking, they were maried on 
Saturday evening and he joined the army on Monday morning I 
have already extended this letter much longer than I intended 
when I commenced writing and will conclude it fearing that it 
will weary your patience to read. Please present me kindly to 
Governor Morehead, and say to him that I think of him as I do 
of his friend Crittenden that he has treated me with neglect in 
never having written to me I am a jealous, but a jealous friend, 
and that I can grapple my real friend to my soul with looks of 
steel, while I am so much of a child in disposition that although 
I hate none of the human famaly, yet I cannot love long them 
who forget to love me It will gratify me at all times to hear 
from you with sentiments of high regard 
Joseph Eve 


P.S. Mrs Eve is with me she says she has never enjoyed as 
good health as she has in Texas and requests to be presented 


kindly to yourself & Gov Morehead 
J Eve 


JosEePH Eve To [LeEstiz Comss]** 


Galveston April 3d 1842 
Dear Genl, 
Yours of has been duly received as well as one to Love 
enclosing a bill for his acceptance & my indorsement; he says 
to me that you expected Mr Burnley to endorse it also, but 





53Although the name of the addressee does not appear upon this letter, 
it is to be supposed that it was written to Leslie Combs, for it deals 
with financial matters that are known to have existed between Combs 
and Eve. See letters of Eve to Combs dated Galveston, May 22 and July 
5, 1842. Leslie Combs (Nov. 29, 1793-Aug. 22, 1881), soldier and _ poli- 
tician, was born in Kentucky; served as a scout in the War of 1812; 
admitted to the bar in 1818; served in the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1827-1829, 1833, 1845-1847, and 1857-1859; defeated in 1851 
for Congress by John C. Breckinridge; appointed colonel of ten com- 
panies of Kentucky militia in 1836 to protect the Sabine frontier. Combs 
was a Whig in politics, but was opposed to extreme military rule in 
Kentucky during the Civil War. There is evidence that President Houston 
was negotiating with Combs in 1842 to raise a military force in the 
United States to aid Texas. Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 328; 
Samuel Houston to General Leslie Combs, Houston, May 11, 1842, The 
Texas Republican, February 11, 1854; Samuel Houston to Messrs. Wash- 
ington & Bungard, Houston, March 16, 1842, Missouri Historical Society, 
Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis, Missouri. 

54Albert Triplett Burnley (April 15, 1800-May 13, 1861), planter, 
editor and diplomatic agent, was born in Hanover County, Virginia, and 
in 1822 moved to Kentucky with letters of introduction to J. J. Crittenden 
and Judge George M. Bibb. He studied law under Judge Bibb, and mar- 
ried the Judge’s daughter, Frances Ann, in 1827. Burnley, a few years 
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that he can not ask Burnley to do so, I untill this time had 
no knowledge of what kind of arrangement you had made with 
him he says that he [did] not expect that you would ask of him any 
endorsesee except myself, I now enclose you his letter & accept- 
ance of a bill with my endorsement for the $4040 payable at the 
time you have designated in the Bill I pledge myself that it 
shall be promptly paid at the time I was anxious to have 
released my securities in Kentucky, but if you have any fears that 
the Bill will not be paid at maturity by Love & myself you may 
withhold a receipt against the debt untill the Bill is paid which 
will hold all the securities liable as you have their written request 
to give me time & to take no advantage from no execution 
being run against me, If you accept the Bill enclosed to you, 
it is understood to be upon the condition that when the Bill is 
paid it is to be in discharge of the Bank debt & that I am 
then to get a credit upon the Riggs Sons & Artson debt for $750 
if you do not receive the Bill to which I can myself conceive no 
possible objection as the debt is as well secured as it could be 
by a hundred endorsers then I ask you to write me immediately, 
& hold up the execution untill you give me notice of your deter- 
mination I feel as if I have the right to expect this from you 
as I rote [wrote] you when I consented to go this arrangement 
that it was more to accomodate you than myself, I could have 
purchased the United States paper at from 45 to 90 per cent dis- 
count I have given [blank] have a quarter pay for $1125 which 
he sold at 6 per cent premium I have agreed to give him my 
whole salary untill this debt is paid, now by the present arange- 
ment I save $750 when I could have saved $2000 by purchasing 
the United States Bank paper and had the right to pay the debt 
in that way. But I have been so long upon a[n] era of trouble 
by living for others I felt for your misfortunes and agreed to 
the arangement which as you had influenced me proposed. I 
think that I have given you and the world sufficient evidence that 
I would not be guilty of a mean or dishonorable act to save my 
life and repeat to you the bill shall be paid. I feel perfectly 
assured that in two years I shall owe no man a dollar. I expect 
to hear from you soon, and feel perfectly assured that whatever 
you may determine to do about this Bill, that you will under 
all the circumstances not press your execution against my securities 
untill you give me notice of your determination had you come 


later, was made deputy chancellor of Louisville under his father-in-law. 
April 24, 1837, President Houston appointed him commissioner to nego- 
tiate a loan in England, but failing in this, he was recommissioned by 
President Lamar on February 28, 1839, In 1848 Burnley aided in estab- 
lishing The Republic, a Whig paper, in Washington, D. C., but in 1854 
he returned to Kentucky. Martha A. Burnley, “Albert Triplett Burnley,” 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XIV, 150-54. 
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to Austin this business would have been arranged more to my 


satisfaction and perhaps more to yours 
Joseph Eve 


JOSEPH Eve To JOHN TYLER 
Private 


[January 12-April 26, 1842] 
His Excellency 


John Tyler President of the United States 


Dear Sir 

I have been so often requested by gentlemn of the first inteli- 
gence, and respectability in this Republic to address you upon 
the subject of annexation, that I have concluded to do so, hoping 
that the earnest solicitation of so many individuals here upon 
that question, will be a sufficient appology for my trobleing you 
with the perusal of this, at a time when you are so much 
engaged in official duties. I have conversed with the citizens of 
Texas from every county and have not a doubt but that at least 
nine tenths of them are anxious to become annexed to the United 
States; On the 6th Inst, I wrote to Mr Webster on this subject, 
and will not trouble you with the reasons given in that com- 
munication, but respectfully request you, at your leisure to read it. 
I have satisfied my mind that Texas must unite her destiny with 
some other government. Similarity of interest, proximity of Ter- 
itory, the ties of consanguinity with the same habits, customs, 
language and religion, The people here, would greatly prefer the 
United States. And can there be a reflecting citizen in the United 
States who would be willing to see this government country [sic] 
in the hands and possession of France or Great Brittain and more 
especially Great Brittain a government that already has two 
much teritory in North America, that at this time wields a more 
fearful power than perhaps any nation ever did. A people who 
arogate to themselves to be mistress of the seas and who would 
be mistress of the world, and who are entrenching their territory 
in every country, and by every means within their power. This 
is the best cotton, sugar rice and grazing country in the bounds 
of North America. With good climate, and if annexed to the 
United States would in a few years become the wealthiest and 
most desirable part of the Union. The north Eastern and non 
slave holding states must alway[s] hold the balance of power. 
it therefore seems that objections coming from them to the an- 
nexation would scarcely be considered plausible. I will however 
trouble you no more upon this subject, hoping that I have given 
some reasons in my communication to mr Webster which may be 
thought worthy of your consideration. 
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Your message to the present Congress of the U. S.°° has reached 
me, all here who have read it are much pleased with the prin- 
ciples avowed, and very much gratified at the notice you have 
taken of Texas. 

When I received the appointment of charge d’affaires to the 
fepublic of Texas, (and for which I now sincerely thank you) 
it was rather unexpected, I therefore left my business badly 
aranged in Kentucky, and as there is no serious dificulty with 
the U. S. and Texas, and as the President of Texas as well as 
his secretary of state will leave Austin in ten days for the lower 
country and will spend most of the summer and fall in Galveston 
and Houston I should feel gratified to get your permission to 
visit Kentucky some time during the present year in order to 
arange my business there. I would prefer going about the first 
of July and would only ask leave of absence for about sixty days 
But would feel thankful, to be permitted to go sooner or later 
as you may permit me, Even with your authority to leave here 
I would not do so should any thing arise between the two gov- 
ernments, requring my attension and presence 

Joseph Eve 


55Tyler’s first annual message to Congress, December 7, 1841. Richard- 
son, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, IV, 74-89. 








TEXAS COLLECTION 


By Watrer Prescott WEBB 


“A little more Texas history mixed with its Columbia Uni- 
versity theory and Midwest personnel would not hurt this school 
system,” writes a member of the Association. There is not the 
slightest doubt that both of these factors have been mixed lib- 
erally in the Texas educational equation. All liberal Texans are 
willing to let ’em live, and some will acknowledge that they 
have made contributions to what we now have. But certainly 
these new brooms should not be permitted to sweep out all that 
they found here. There has been a concerted effort to sweep 
history out of the curriculum, and so far as names are concerned, 
it has been pretty well accomplished. At the last meeting of 
the Texas State Teachers Association there appeared on the 
regular program no section devoted to history. It would seem 
that the subject has been abolished. At least the pedagogical 
eraser has swept the word off the professional blackboard and 
written two words in its place, “Social Science.” Now one who 
can make two words grow where one grew before certainly adds 
something—a word, but all else remains about as it was. The 
past still stretches out behind us, over the road that man has 
traveled, and the story of the journey must still be told to satisfy 
man’s curiosity about his yesterdays. 


The adoption of the term social science is in keeping with the 
age. It illustrates man’s inability to maintain a balance; it illus- 
trates how much sillier adults are than children who know enough 
to keep equal weight on both ends of the seesaw. 

That science dominates the modern world, we admit. More 
accurately stated, it dominates man’s thinking about the modern 
world. It is a modern obsession. It is like a fisherman’s net 
with a two-inch mesh. The scientist drags the sea and brings up 
various forms of marine life. He finds that all this life is too 
large to go through a two-inch mesh, and that it all has gills 
instead of lungs. He concludes that this is all the life there is 
in the sea and that all sea life breathes through gills. He has 
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not taken into account the multitudinous forms of life that remain 
in the sea, that his net could not even sample. 

Now history, broadly interpreted, can never be caught in the 
scientific net. The experimental scientist can drag the waters all 
he likes, but he can never catch the fine spirit of history and 
literature. Science can contribute something, but not all, or 
even the most important. 

The orthodox scientific method of experiment can not even 
be applied to man’s past experience with which history is solely 
concerned. If the scientist wants to know the structure of a 
butterfly he catches one to take apart. He records its structure 
and differentiating marks. But suppose he wants to know what 
the butterfly did yesterday, where it went, what it said to other 
butterflies, and the kind of reputation it bore among other butter- 
flies of its acquaintance. How can the scientist learn these 
things—the social history of the butterfly? In order to do it, by 
his method, he would have to capture yesterday and have the 
butterfly re-enact for his benefit its whole yesterday’s perform- 
ance. Then he would have caught that which is essential for the 
writing of the butterfly’s history. He confronts two difficulties: 
he can not capture yesterday and he can not persuade the butterfly 
to rehearse for his benefit. 

Now the writing of man’s history is exactly the same as that 
of writing the butterfly’s. The scientist has not, with all his 
skill, been able to induce man to re-enact his yesterdays. But 
man is unique in that he can remember yesterday and talk about 
it; he can record his daily experiences; others record their im- 
pressions of him. Then comes the historian to recreate as best 
he can from available records the history. The material is not 
scientific unless love, hate, joy, sorrow, ambition and revenge 
are made manifest with a cold regard for scientific use. But 
these very emotions, so far beyond the instruments of the scientist, 
are the keys with which the historian and literary artist unlock 
the mysteries of individual character. Science may assist him, 
like the nurse that stands by while the surgeon performs his 
miracle. 

Moreover, when the scientist draws up his “Immutable laws,” 
he knows he has the truth. He proves it. Therefore, if he 
draws up a law, it is assumed to be true—because a scientist 
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drew it up. Not so with the historian. He always knows that he 
does not have the truth, that at best he has only fragments of 
it, an approximation. The human being, like the butterfly, did 
some things without leaving a record, and the record itself is not 
scientific. It was not based on experiment, but on a single ob- 
servation. It is colored by a human mind. It must then pass 
through the historian’s mind, and there it is subject to further 
mutation. Hence, the simplest fact of history, by the time it 
reaches the reader, has been refracted through the distorting 
medium of at least two minds. How can the scientist who is 
so sure of himself depend on such unreliable data? He does not. 
The experimental scientist repudiates it all and he scorns those 
who seek shelter under his roof. 

Two courses are open. The historians can define science to 
include the method and the materials they use. This is the long 
road, one in which the true scientist will place many obstacles. 
The other course is for the historian, and his allies, to realize 
that his problem requires its methods conditioned by the nature 
of its material. The field is as deep as recorded time and as 
rich as human experience. 

It seems to me that it is far better to be a legitimate historian 
than a pseudo scientist, and however the social scientist regards 
himself, the natural scientist regards him at best as a pseudo 
scientist and at worst a shelter beggar under a momentarily pop- 
ular roof. In any case, he is forever doomed to play second 
fiddle as long as he is an intruder. 


The Texas State Historical Association is conducting an ex- 
periment to discover the interest of Texas people in Texas his- 
tory. It held a meeting in San Antonio on December 1 in 
connection with the State Teachers Association. It will hold 
similar meetings next year, and the year after. This San Antonio 
meeting was attended not only by teachers but by many promi- 
nent citizens of San Antonio. The hall was crowded, extra chairs 
had to be brought in, and people stayed to talk for an hour or 
more after the mecting was adjourned. The experiment will be 
worth watching. It will not be too scientific, but it will be his- 
torical, very human. 
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Alexander B. Andrews of Raleigh, North Carolina, sends the 
Quarterly a feature, “North Carolina Personalities,” clipped from 
the Charlotte Observer of December 10. The subject is Thomas J. 
Green, who careered across the United States serving in legisla- 
tures, leading revolutions and filibustering expeditions, founding 
cities and promoting railroads. He returned at last to die in 
the county in which he was born. Thomas J. Green lived hard 
from 1825 to 1860, and participated in about all the activities 
that could be crowded into that tumultuous period of American 
expansion. Biographers should take notice of him as far more 
than a Texas character. 


Frank Rosengren of Chicago and Sweden came to Texas several 
years ago and astonished the experienced ones by establishing a 
rare book store in the upper story of the Milam Building in 
San Antonio. He later conceded something by moving down to 
the Travis street front, and enlarging his quarters and stock. 
He featured rare books, first editions, fine prints—and no Texana. 

During a long illness his wife has conducted the business. I 
was in the store recently and asked her to take a copy of the 
Quarterly to Frank. Shortly I received a check for membership 
and this note: 

“Sorry I missed you . . . getting better . . . be back on 
the job some time in 1940. . . . I have the things you left . . 
suspect you think I should join the Association . . . I agree 

. evidence attached. I think I should join Texas Folklore 
Society. Is that as simple? 

“This Texas gets one. The first year here I found the pre- 
occupation of collectors with Texana a bit amusing. Now I’ve 
got the bug and suspect I’ll be advertising in the Quarterly 
some day like Dudley R. D., but modestly, like this: THE 
SECOND LARGEST TEXANA BOOKSHOP IN THE 
UNITED STATES.” 


Yes, Texas gets one. 


In “I Give You Texas,” Boyce House, author of Were You in 
Ranger? and other oil stories, writes: “See by the papers that 
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the derrick of the Santa Rita well, which marked the discovery 
of the great West Texas oil field with millions of dollars for 
The University of Texas, may be dismantled and re-erected on 
the University campus—a pleasing, sentimental gesture. 

“But more worth while would be for the University to use a 
very small trickle of that golden stream to make possible the 
writing of the story of oil. Within a brief span, oil has revolu- 
tionized the life of our nation. . . . How much simpler and 
more intelligent it would be to write the story now while so 
many of the principal actors are still living to give first-hand 
accounts instead of waiting a century and trying to piece the 
story together. 

“Such an undertaking would be as worthy of a truly great 
University as building a telescope to study the stars or a machine 
to smash the atom. After all, they have stars and atoms every- 
where, but oil is peculiarly the story of Texas.” 

It would indeed be a fine thing if The University of Texas would 
divert a trickle of the oil to the writing of the history of Texas 
oil industry. It must be remembered that the University has 
many obligations, many responsibilities, and many requests for 
a modicum of its oil. Every department and every branch of 
learning wants a little of the oil. 

On the other hand, it is the sole function of the Texas State 
Historical Association to foster history, including oil history. If 
the work that Mr. House suggests is to be done, it is up to the 
members of the Association to furnish the incentive and to do 
a great part of the work. The University will help, all it can, 
but it should not be expected to take the initiative; it should not 
be permitted to do it. Out in front in everything that pertains 
to the history of Texas should be this Association, supported by 
its members in all parts of the state. The principal actors in the 
drama, promoters, drillers, and speculators, should be encouraged 
to write their stories, first-hand accounts. Some of this material 
should be printed from time to time in the Quarterly, and all 
of it should be filed in the archives for future investigation. 
These actors are welcome to membership in the organization 
most interested in the record of their achievements. 
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It often happens that the men who were instrumental in great 
achievements are temporarily forgotten. Men who promote and 
bring in oil fields are no exception. The Big Lake field and its 
discovery well, Santa Rita, illustrate the case. A legend has 
already grown up around Santa Rita, a dramatic story of the 
way chance and luck conspired with hardship and apparent mis- 
fortune to bring success. One can hear this legend, with varia- 
tions, on the University campus, in the Reagan County field, 
and wherever men talk of Texas oil. 

A version of the story was told in Texas Collection for October. 
It fell into the hands of one of the principal actors. He resented 
the story because it varies from the facts as he knows them, and 
it fails to give due credit to the intelligence, time and energy 
that he and others devoted to making one of the great oil fields 
of America. 

Legends are enduring regardless of their variation from the 
actual facts. No better example can be found than the legend 
of the maverick which asserts that the Maverick family built 
a herd by branding other people’s cattle. This legend found its 
way into the dictionary and into a Pulitzer prize history of 
the West. The facts are that Sam Maverick owned a herd of 
cattle, and neglected to brand the offspring. Other people branded 
them, and came to speak of unbranded range animals as May- 
erick’s cattle—mavericks. 

It was this legend, with its injustice, that induced the his- 
torians, in and out of the Maverick family, to dig up the records 
and establish the truth by documentary evidence. Anyone who 
is interested can now get the facts. 

This is not true with the Santa Rita legend, now in the making. 
The promoter, the drillers, and other participants have not made 
available the facts as they recall them, or their own part in the 
drama. The public has little but the current story, the legend 
which will continue to grow until it is corrected with authority. 
The best authorities are the actors themselves. 

It was certainly not the purpose in publishing the current 
story to give offense to any individual connected with Santa 
Rita. The only purpose was to stimulate interest in its history 
and to induce those who know the story to tell it. This is an 
honest explanation, a sincere expression of regret. 
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The true story of the bringing in of Santa Rita, as told by the 
promoter, and other participants, will receive very favorable con- 
sideration for publication in the Quarterly. Such a story would 
be of great interest to members of the Association, and would 
make amends for whatever injustice there is in the version which 
appeared in the October Quarterly. 


The San Antonio meeting, held in connection with the Texas 
State Teachers Association on December 1, was well attended. 
In addition to the addresses made by Harbert Davenport, J. 
Marvin Hunter, Maury Maverick, and H. H. Ochs, Senator Tom 
Connally made a brief talk. The San Antonio committee, con- 
sisting of Mrs. J. E. Crowther, R. L. Bobbitt, Dr. P. I. Nixon, 
Mrs. Albert Maverick, Edward W. Heusinger, Miss Frances 
Donecker, and Mrs. Henry Wofford were indeed gracious hosts 
to the teachers and members of the Association. 

A similar meeting will be held at Arlington on February 17, 
and later at Houston and Nacogdoches. Following the San An- 
tonio meeting, a prominent citizen of Texas wrote: 

“T trust that we may be able to have these meetings through- 
out the state as planned. If we can make the meetings interest- 
ing and not wear the public out by listening to a lot of papers 
being read, I think we will have perhaps well attended mectings. 
You have enough common sense, however, to know that people 
will not sit and listen for hours to someone, even a highbrow, 
read a lot of history in which they (the readers) may not be in- 
terested. If they get out from such a meeting, they won’t get 
caught again. 

“There is no substitute for common sense—particularly in 
public psychology and in public meetings. We must have some 
humor and a little diversion, or wind up with a few elderly ladies 
and gentlemen humoring one another’s pet hobbies, while the 
broad vision of building and recording Texas history will utterly 
fail of realization.” 


There is certainly much truth in these paragraphs. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, however, to get people to observe time limits. 
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It is imperative in these days that they do. The research student 
becomes deeply engrossed in his work, and feels that he can not 
do his subject justice in the allotted time. This means that he 
has lost his perspective. Auditors can not carry the minute details 
of a long historical paper. Therefore, it is the business of the 
reader to cut out details and present the high points. If the 
paper is of sufficient importance, it can be published. 


But even a published paper can have too many details. It will 
be the policy of the Quarterly to favor comparatively brief articles, 
those that tell a clear, concise story with as much economy as 
possible. It seems to have become a custom among students in 
certain institutions outside Texas to lift a chapter from a thesis 
and send it to the Quarterly for publication. Such a chapter is 
often not even an article. It may be, but in most cases it is a 
dislocation, without background, minus an introduction, sans con- 


clusion. One suspects it is intended, like undelivered congres- 


sional speeches, “for the record.” 


Dr. Samuel E. Asbury writes again on long sheets, which I 
suspect, need an asbestos filler to endure his hot blasts against 
hero worship, biographies of heroes and heroes themselves. The 
more heroic these characters seem, the greater his denunciation 
of them. “If there is anybody on earth in a greater minority than 
yours truly,” says Dr. Asbury, “why, trot him out.” 

Dr. Asbury suggests that Texas history be linked up, through 
articles in the Quarterly, with other sciences and arts. He wants 
the ethnologists, archaeologists, and anthropologists to tell us 
about Texas Indians; he wants ethnic articles on the diverse 
nationalities; and he wants the geologists to explain how the 
physical foundations have molded Texas life. And he wants each 
contribution made by a “main line” scholar in the field. Here 
is a broad concept of a policy for building an outstanding 
journal of Texas life. 
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The Texas & Pacific Railroad is one of the historic institutions 
of this state. I lived by it as a youth and never tired of watch- 
ing its trains thunder along towards an outside world for which 
I yearned. The president of the road, J. L. Lancaster, has 
given instructions that the Quarterly shall be placed on all the 
lounge cars of the T. & P. passenger trains. 


Herschel Boggs, graduate student at The University of Texas, 
is writing the history of Fort Concho, the federal garrison 
established at the confluence of the North and Middle Concho 
rivers, Construction began in 1867; the fort was abandoned in 
1888. The writer has interviewed the last living white soldier 
and the last living Seminole Negro scout, both past ninety. Orig- 
inal telegrams sent and received by Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson 
are being preserved in the West Texas Museum in San Angelo. 
W. B. Hunter possesses the original architectural drawings of 
the buildings and plan of the fort as of 1875. 

A few of the buildings remain; they should be preserved and 
others should be restored. 


The records used by T. R. Havins in his article on the Con- 
federate District Court for the Western District of Texas were 
made available by the F. E. R. A. survey of federal and state 
archives. They consist of case records, docket books, minute books 
and miscellaneous papers in the Federal Court Building in Austin. 
Mr. Havins’ article is the first of the kind in Texas and the 
second in the Confederate states. It should be of special interest 
to students of law and government. 


The word “kak” for saddle, usually one the worse for wear, was 
common in Texas, and probably throughout the West, during the 
horseback era. It shows up in Andrew Davis’ autobiography, con- 
cluded in this issue, in the form of ciax. J. Frank Dobie writes: 
“It’s hard to misspell this word. Will C. Barnes spells it kyack, 
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but kiak, kak, cak seem to serve just as well. It is commonly used 
now in Arizona, New Mexico and among gringoes in northern 
Mexico to designate a pack-saddle—the cross-buck kind. It used 
to be applied to the “cooney” or possum belly—a cowhide slung 
under the chuck wagon for carrying wood, cow chips, etc.” 

So much for its usage. As to its origin, a Spanish student 
thinks it came from “sillar,” a word meaning the back of a horse 
where the saddle is placed. Derivative nouns ending in “aje” 
express a fee or payment connected with the primitive. Hence 
sillaje could be interpreted as the saddle or contraption used to 
earry goods for a fee—the pack-saddle. Silla and cia are almost 
equivalent sounds in Spanish and could be easily interchanged in 
the transfer of the word orally from one district to another or 
from one language to another. The same is true for jes and zes. 
Thus sillaje becomes ciaje or ciaz. In the plural ciazes, or pack- 
saddles. This is the sense in which Andrew Davis used the 
term. I regret that the student who furnished the above infor- 
mation failed to sign her name. 


S. W. Geiser, professor of biology at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, has long been interested in the early Texas naturalists. 
In 1937 he published Naturalists of the Frontier. From Johns 
Hopkins he writes: “I am here on sabbatical leave, gathering ma- 
terial on our Texas naturalists. I have found so far 755 men 
who in greater or less degree were interested in scientific work 
in early Texas, up to 1880.” He mentions C. W. Webber, Wilhelm 
Bruckish, “the beekeeper of Hortontown,” D. G. Burnet, who 
worked on Indian ethnography, G. W. Dean, William DeRyee, 
Julius Froebel, Philip Ernst Kapp, notable German geographer 
of Sisterdale, Karl D. A. Douai, A. B. Gray, Josiah Gregg, Dr. 
Fred. Herff, William J. Jones, Dr. A. R. Kilpatrick, Jacob 
Kuechler, George H. Ragsdale, Major R. S. Neighbors, Peter H. 
Oberwetter, John D. Ogilby, Lieut. Charles Radjiminski, James P. 
Stella and Thomas Affleck. 


All this information, and more, was incited by news which 
reached Dr. Geiser that the Association is projecting a Tezas 
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Biographical Dictionary. What the Association has in view is 
more than a biographical dictionary; it is a Handbook of Texas 
History which will supply concise, reliable information on all 
subjects pertaining to Texas. “Such a huge enterprise,” says the 
writer, “will take an immense amount of hard work to get 
going. . . . I am sure that you can secure the backing, financial 
and secretarial, to make a reality of the Dictionary.” 

“Tt delights me to see how rich a tapestry of divergent and 
interesting personalities early Texas was. When I came there 
fifteen years ago, the native Texans encountered tried to give 
me the impression that Texas consisted of Sam Houston (the 
center of the stage), and a few revolving satellites; Stephen F. 
Austin standing disapprovingly out of the circle, which was fringed 
by singing cowboys and a few Texas Rangers. They also told me 
about some several flags, under which Texas was at some time. 
The Biographical Dictionary will save us from such incredible 
ignorance of the equally incredible richness of our Texan past.” 

Dr. Geiser’s investigations have revealed the important part 
the physicians played in early Texas. “Incidentally, it will interest 
you as an historian that Pastor Weems left some descendants, or 
some namesakes, in Texas. There was a Dr. Mason Locke Weems 
who took his M. D. at Pennsylvania in 1826, and lived in Wharton, 
1851, and corresponded with the Patent Commissioner on Texas 
agricultural topics. In 1890, he was living at Burke, Angelina 
County. Another Dr. Mason Locke Weems (1879-1920) has an 
obituary notice in the Texas State Medical Journal, XVI, 1920-21, 
p. 272. Another Mason L. Weems, Jr., took his medical degree 
at Tulane in 1900. 

“A good many of the early physicians of Texas were inter- 
ested in botany, I find, principally because of medical botany. A 
very considerable number of army surgeons were good collectors 
of both plants and animals—for the newly founded Smithsonian 
Institution, for the Boundary Survey, for the Pacific Railroad 
Surveys, and for their old teacher (this holds for the West 
Pointers), Professor J. W. Bailey of the Military Academy. 

“But this note is stringing out too long. What I wanted to say 
is that the projected Dictionary has one very much interested and 
enthusiastic applauder. . . . I will be glad to help in my own 
field, if you should find yourself interested in any of my men. 
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I hope to have my list of 755+ men in print within a year, 
and then it would be possible for the editor-in-chief of the project 
to pick out such men as it seems worth going after in earnest 
biographically.” 


The above letter illustrates how The Handbook of Texas History 
will attract the best talent and the best scholarship in a great 
co-operative enterprise. 


The Daughters of the Republic of Texas are naturally interested 
in Texas history and anxious to have it taught as such in the public 
schools. The Board of Management, composed of Mrs. Madge W. 
Hearne, Mrs. O. M. Farnsworth, and Mrs. Joseph Carnal passed 
a resolution in Palestine on November 18, expressing their deep 
interest in the preservation of historical documents and relics and 
in the publication of source material bearing on the period of the 
Republic. They point out that both the Civil Statutes and the Penal 
' Code stipulate that Texas history be taught in the public schools. 
They request that a course in Texas history be taught as history, 
and not as social science, in all Texas high schools. This reso- 
lution was submitted to the general assembly of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. 

At present Texas history is taught in many high schools, usually 
for a half year. There is considerable sentiment for making it 
a full year course. There was a time when the paucity of material 
made it difficult to give a full year course, but that objection no 
longer obtains. There are several good textbooks, and an abundant 
supply of supplementary material. Courses in Texas history should 
not be limited to politics, but should be concerned with Texas life. 


The University of Texas should follow the example of some 
other institutions in offering au undergraduate course in Texas 
history. Summer courses are offered, but there is no under- 
graduate course in the long session. 

By special arrangement a course in Texas history, dealing 
mainly with the revolutionary period, will be given during the 
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summer of 1940 by the President of the Texas State Historical 
Association, Mr. Harbert Davenport. Mr. Davenport is an attor- 
ney by profession, but has for years been an insatiable student 
of Texas history. His contributions to the Quarterly have thrown 
brilliant light on little known subjects, such as the route of 
Cabeza de Vaca, and the fate of the men of Goliad. His legal 
training enables him to abstract invaluable information from 
sources which the average historian handles with difficulty. 

The University of Texas is doing itself and its students a service 
in seeking out among Texas citizens scholars who have distin- 
guished themselves in research and inviting them to contribute 
the results to younger students in academic halls. E. L. DeGolyer, 
geologist of Dallas, and also a member of the Association, will 
deliver lectures in geology during the spring semester. None of 
these busy men turns teacher because of the remuneration, but 
because of his deep interest in a subject of which he has be- 
come master. 


In October, 1939, the West Texas Historical Association, head- 
quarters at Abilene, issued its fifteenth Year Book. The organi- 
zation was born in a meeting of West Texans at Abilene in April, 
1924. Its beginnings were unpretentious and throughout its his- 
tory it has been maintained on a shoe string financially. It has 
never solicited contributions. Only one person has ever made to 
it a donation. Yet, it has published more than two thousand 
pages of material bearing on the history of West Texas, et least 
a part of which is of enduring value; and it is subscribed to and 
paid for by most of the great libraries in America. 

The fifteenth volume opens with an article by Judge O. W. 
Williams, a veteran lawyer and business man of Fort Stockton. 
Drawing from a diary written at the time, and supplementing 
his narrative from other written sources and from memory, he 
gives an account of a surveying expedition from Jacksboro, then 
headquarters of Jack Land District, to Lubbock county, in 1877. 
C. W. Post, of breakfast food fame, designed and carried out a 
gigantic colonization scheme in and about the present Post, Texas. 
Post’s bold experiments at rain-making attracted much attention 
and no little derision. The public never knew or has forgotten 
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that he was a pioneer in the field of agricultural experiment in 
West Texas, and that what he learned and made available to 
others was of inestimable value. C. D. Eaves contributes an 
article on his experiments. 

Colonel M. L. Crimmins has written of the experiences of an 
army surgeon at Fort Chadbourne, revealing a side of frontier 
life that has come to be of popular interest during recent years. 
John R. Hutto has written of Mrs. Elizabeth (Aunt Hank) 
Smith, who came to old Fort Griffin in 1873, married Henry 
Clay (Hank) Smith, and moved a little later to Blanco Canyon 
in the present Crosby county. There the Smiths became the first 
settlers in a magnificent domain. John D. Palmer has given a 
brief account of the Desdemona oil boom, a digest of an extensive 
study he made of the subject. T. R. Havins contributes an 
article on frontier missionary difficulties. He presents and analyzes 
the various forces that worked against the preacher and religion 
on the frontier. There is an article by Ralph Smith on A. J. 
Rose, a pioneer of San Saba county. Dr. Smith has written else- 
where of A. J. Rose’s part in the Texas agrarian movement. This 
article, dealing with his frontier life, reveals that he knew the 
problems of the Texas farmer and frontiersman first hand. 

There is an article by S. S. McKay on economic conditions in 
Texas in the 1870’s presenting, analyzing, and evaluating facts 
and data from a variety of sources. Ernest Wallace has dealt 
with the services of Charles DeMorse, the famous editor of the 
‘Northern Standard, in the Constitutional Convention of 1875. 
John R. Hutto gives a review of the history of the West Texas 
Historical Association; and R. C. Crane writes about certain 
books by West Texans or about West Texas. 


The high school students of Texas are a tremendous force, now 
largely potential, for the collecting and preservation of historical 
material. Let us take as an example J. C. Coffee of the Paschal 
High School in Fort Worth. Miss Ruby Mixon encouraged her 
students to bring to class historic materials, letters, and diaries. 
J. C. Coffee brought in a diary which is remarkable in that it was 
kept during the first part of the war by a Union soldier and 
later by a Confederate soldier, W. R. Coffee. 
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On April 7, 1863, W. R. Coffee found the diary on the battle- 
field of Fredericksburg, Virginia. He continued the entries until 
September 27, 1863. 

A copy of the diary is being made by the University Archives 
Collection. 


From El Paso, Rex W. Strickland writes: 

Let me congratulate the Quarterly upon the publication of the 
“Autobiography of Andrew Davis.” I had known of the existence 
of the manuscript for a number of years but had been unable to 
get access to it. It seems to me that it needs editing, at least 
to the extent of making clear references to obscure personalities 
und places to which the pioneer preachers refer. Davis’ memory 
remained quite good until his death but events that occurred in 
his early bovhood tended to become confused as he grew older. 
For instance, his account of Sam Houston’s staying at his father’s 
tavern at Jonesborough on his first trip to Texas. Houston did 
stay at his father’s tavern, but it was the home of his foster- 
father, James Clark, and not that of his real father, Daniel Davis. 

Again, in a later chapter, Davis will relate his participation 
in Tarrant’s campaign that resulted in the death of John Denton. 
Imagine my surprise when I found the original muster roll of 
the group but could not find thereon the name of Andrew Davis, 
but what I did find was “Andrew Clark.” The mystery was 
cleared. Davis’ father had been killed by the Indians in 1838 
and he was reared by Aunt “Ibbie” Hopkins Clark-Gordon. The 
clerk of the company knew him as “Clark,” the protegé of Mrs. 
Clark, and did not know his real name. So with Houston: he 
knew he stayed at the home of James Clark (who died himself 
in 1838) and he assumed that Davis’ name was really Clark, or, 
really, he said that he stayed with Davis’ foster-father, and 
Andrew in his later years confused the relationship. Many other 
similar interesting details in the manuscript need elucidation. 


Ike Moore, Director, San Jacinto Museum of History, says of 
the work: “We are continuing to grow, both in public interest 
and in donations of material. We have had over 225,000 visitors 
in the less-than-nine months since we opened.” 








JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


All inquiries concerning the organization of Chapters should be addressed to Junior 
Historians, University Station, Austin, Texas. 


The Executive Council of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, in a called meeting in San Antonio on December 1, author- 
ized the organization of a Junior Division of the Association in 
the various high schools of Texas. There was already in existence 
Texas history clubs, and wherever such a club complies with the 
simple requirements of the Association it is granted a charter 
and made a chapter in the Junior Division of the Texas State 
Historical Association. 

The charter of the Junior Historians is reproduced in this 
Quarterly. Hereafter a feature of the Quarterly, entitled “Junior 
Historians,” will appear in each issue. It will serve as a clearing 
house of information about the activities of the various chapters 
in all parts of the state. 

The chapters will be organized and charters granted in the 
order of application. Each chapter will be given a number in the 
order of its creation, and such number will appear on the charter. 

Five Texas history clubs have completed their organization and 
have received their charters. Many others are in process of forma- 
tion. A list of these, with officers, will be found in the follow- 
ing pages. 

The small beginning of this organization, with only five chap- 
ters, may be of immense importance to the cause of Texas history 
and culture. We expect the movement to grow until there is a 
chapter in practically every city and town in the state. With all 
these young people actively interested in gathering historical 
material for their own libraries, in reading books about Texas, 
in building up a Texas Collection in their own libraries and 
in their personal libraries the cause of Texas history can not 
help but prosper. From the Junior Historians will come the 
future historians to foster and keep alive the story of past heritage 
of a great state. 

Each chapter of the Junior Historians should begin to plan 
now to send at least one member to the annual meeting held in 
Austin in the spring, usually in April. These representatives will 
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be given an opportunity to report to the Association the nature 
of the work they have been doing. 

The Junior Historians should have a chapter meeting at least 
once a month through the school year. The date and time should 
be determined by the members in consultation with the sponsor. 
At least one of the meetings should be social, or have some social 
aspect. Some suggested activities for programs are as follows: 


i. 


The founding of the community. Members in preparation 
for this program should consult their parents and old resi- 
dents as to the origin and development of the community. 
How did the community get its name? Who was the first 
settler? Why was the settlement made? 


A pilgrimage to some historic shrine or place. This place 
may be in the community, an old fort, an Indian village, 
the site of the first settlement. It may be to some distant 
place, to see the Alamo in San Antonio, the State Capitol 
at Austin, or the Old Stone Fort at Nacogdoches. 


Original historic records. These records may be old letters 
found in the family possessions, diaries, etc. Many records 
are always to be found in the county courthouse. Here are 
land records in the surveyor’s office, criminal records in the 
sheriff’s office, and above all the records in the county clerk’s 
office. Here are brand books containing all recorded county 
brands, a record of marriages and land transfers. The 
county officials will usually be glad to show these records, 
many of them yellow and frail, and tell interesting stories 
about them. Any good library will have original historic 
records and the librarians are always glad to exhibit these 
to people who appreciate them. 


The study of a state document. One period a year could 
well be devoted to the study of some such document as the 
Texas Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of 
the Republic of Texas, or the Constitutions of the state 
after annexation. It would be interesting to compare the 
Texas Declaration of Independence of 1836 with the Ameri- 
can Declaration made sixty years earlier. 


A lecture by a citizen who is not connected with the school. 
There is in every community some man or woman who is 
well informed about its past history. Invite him to meet 
with the chapter and tell of his own interests. The lay 
sponsor, who is a member of the Texas State Historical 
Association, should be called on, 
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6. One or more programs might be based on the material appear- 
ing in the Quarterly. For example, the article by Andrew 
Davis contains an excellent account of the way a pioneer 
Texas boy lived during the days of the Republic. It appears 
in the October and January issues, and is entitled “Folk 
Life in Early Texas.” 


Other program subjects will be suggested by the sponsor or 
by members of the chapter. Important rules and regulations and 
a statement of the duties assumed by the Junior Historians is 
set forth below. 

RuLES AND REGULATIONS 


Junior Texas State Historical Association 


1. A chapter of the Junior Texas State Historical Association 
may be formed in any Texas high school. 


2. It shall adopt a constitution and by-laws approved by the 
Association Headquarters. 


3. A preliminary organization may be set up prior to the grant- 
ing of a charter by the Association. 


4. The sponsor shall be a teacher in the school, preferably a 
history teacher in charge of the course in Texas History, and 
a member of the Texas State Historical Association. 


5. The organization shall be open to both sexes, and shall before 
affiliation have a membership of ten. 


6. In so far as possible the members should be descendants of 
families who have lived in Texas as early as 1890. (This may 
vary with the section of the state.) 


%. Upon completion of local organization, the club will apply 
to the Texas State Historical Association for a charter which 
will be issued upon the meeting of the following conditions: 


a. The current Quarterly shall be available in the High School 
Library for the use of all students. 


b. The Junior Association must be sponsored by two members 
of the Texas State Historical Association. One member 
shall be a teacher in the high school and the other shall 
be a citizen who will represent the community. Each com- 
munity has some citizen who is actively interested in Texas 
history. The Junior Association may nominate these 
sponsors and they will be appointed by authority of the 
Texas State Historical Association on blanks provided. 
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ce. The names and addresses of the co-sponsors nominated and 
of the charter members of the club shall be sent to the 
head office. Letters of appointment will be sent to the 
sponsors and a charter issued converting the club into a 
chapter of the Junior Texas State Historical Association. 
This charter will be issued as soon as possible after the 
requirements have been met. Each member of the chapter 
will be a Junior Member of the Texas State Historical 
Association, and as such will be entitled to wear the emblem 
of Junior Members and entitled to full membership on 
graduation from high school. There will be no dues for 
individual Junior Members, but a fee of $2.00 will be 
charged to cover cost of organization and charter for the 
first year and a membership fee of $1.00 a year for the 
chapter thereafter. The initial fee of $2.00 should accom- 
pany the application for charter. 


DuTIEs oF A JUNIOR ORGANIZATION 


In order to maintain good standing, the Junior Association 


will be required to perform the following services: 


pats 


The Junior Association will undertake to build up a Texas 
Collection of books in the High School Library, and will 
consider this Texas Collection its special care. 


The Junior Association will each year contribute one or more 
volumes on Texas to the local library. In this way the Texas 
Collection of books will grow from year to year in Texas 
high schools. 


Where possible, the Junior Association should send one mem- 
ber to represent the chapter at the Annual Meeting of the 
Texas State Historical Association in Austin. A special pro- 
gram will be arranged for the Junior members from the 
various chapters and they will have the privilege of attending 
the annual banquet, the book auction and the various meetings. 


Prior to April 10 the Junior Association shall submit a written 
report to the Texas State Historical Association on the activ- 
ities of the year. This report shall include the following: 


a. Names of officers. 


b. Names of sponsors for the ensuing year. It is recommended 
that sponsors be continued. 
ce. A brief account of the nature of the programs for the 


year. This should include the names of individuals inter- 
viewed by the members about the history of the community. 
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d. The Junior Association shall determine by vote the most 
useful and interesting article appearing in the Quarterly 
for the year. 


e. The Junior Association shall submit either the original or 
an exact copy of the most valuable or interesting document 
discovered by members in the local community. A docu- 
ment is defined as any original manuscript, letter, diary, 
i. e., one that has not been published. Note of these finds 
with credit to the member and the Junior Chapter will 
appear in the Quarterly. 

5. Each Junior Member shall be entitled to wear the emblem 
of the Junior Texas State Historical Association as an indi- 
cation of his interest in Texas history. 


CHAPTERS ORGANIZED IN THE JUNIOR DIVISION 


Five Texas History Clubs have completed their organization 
and received charters in the Junior Division. The chapter num- 
bers and charters were issued in the order of application. 


CHAPTER 1 


Forest Avenue High School, Dallas 

The officers are Murial Silberman, president; Martha Carter, 
secretary; Miss Bess Thatcher, sponsor; Mr. Herbert Gambrell, 
co-sponsor. 

Datias. The Texas History Club has been a feature of the 
Forest Avenue High School club work for a long period, and was 
the first to make application for membership. This school has 
built up under the direction of Mr. Wylie A. Parker one of the 
best Texas collections in the state. 


CHAPTER 2 


Brenham High School, Brenham 


The officers are Ruth James, president; Willie Mae Tappe, 
secretary; Miss Maxine Sevedge, sponsor; Mr. C. F. Schmidt, 


co-sponsor. 
BRENHAM. “We have had our second meeting, and the mem- 

bers are looking forward to our trips,” writes Miss Sevedge. Old 

Independence is near Brenham, and should furnish the inspira- 
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tion for an interesting historial pilgrimage. At Burton is the 
home of Captain L. H. McNelly, whose exploits as a Texas Ranger 
after the Civil War entitle him to the love and admiration of 
every Texan. His remains are in the little cemetery with a monu- 
ment erected by Richard King of King Ranch. 


CHAPTER 3 


Rankin High School, Rankin 
The officers are Jo Kathryn Schmidt, president; Jim Elliott, 
secretary; Sarah Lee Stephenson, reporter; Mr. Lowell Ryan, 
sponsor. There are twenty-two members. 
Rankin. “Our group is very enthusiastic and is very anxious 
to receive its charter,” writes the president. 


CHAPTER 4 


Goliad High School, Goliad 


The officers are Curtis Reagan, president; Mr. J. B. Hayes, 
sponsor; Mr. R. E. Beard, co-sponsor. The charter members 
number nineteen. 

Gotrap. “Our local club is doing some fine work and is pre- 
paring to be present at the spring meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association,” the sponsor writes. 


CHAPTER 5 


Ozona High School, Ozona 


The officers are Billie Jo West, president; Eloise Carson, sec- 
retary; Mr. C. S. Denham, sponsor; Mr. Houston Smith, co- 
sponsor. 


Ozona. “The members of our group have already accomplished 
some things worthy of note,” writes an officer. “Four of our old- 
timers have already been interviewed and schedules for other 
interviews have been made. We expect to bind these various 
reports into forms similar to college theses. If the plan ma- 
terializes as we expect, we will send you a copy.” There are no 
better stories anywhere than in Ozona and Crockett County. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Green Flag Over Texas. By Julia Kathryn Garrett, Ph. D. 
(New York and Dallas: The Cordova Press, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xv, 275. $2.50.) 

Green Flag Over Tevas, like a candle in an attic crowded with 
treasured heirlooms, casts a flood of light into a hitherto seldom 
explored recess of Texas history. That recess, the period of two 
decades immediately preceding the coming of the Austin pioneers, 
is revealed by the author for the general public in a manner 
rarely used by historians, the result of painstaking research set 
forth in a popular style. 

It is evident that the author has done an excellent job of 
exploring the various archives and depositories in North America 
where material was available as a source for her work. A brief 
study of the bibliography reveals the fact that the author trav- 
eled from Washington, D. C., through Texas, to Mexico City, 
and thence to California. In Washington many manuscript 
sources, only recently made available elsewhere in photostat or 
microfilm form, were carefully examined. In Texas, the Bexar 
Archives, that priceless fountain of Texas history, yielded most 
of the essential material used in the preparation of the book. 
Likewise, in Mexico and California many unusual manuscripts 
were examined, such as certain volumes of Historia and papers 
in the private collection of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton. 

Although this work, which consists of five divisions, deals 
mainly with the years 1810-1813, the first division, as its title, 
“Spain Struggles to Fortify Texas Against Invasion and Revo- 
lution,” implies, gives a good account of the forces which were 
using the buffer province of Texas as their battleground. The 
remaining four divisions, in a series of thirty-nine chapters, 
develop the triumph and failure of the Mexican revolution in 
Texas. The Casas rebellion, the Bexar counter-revolution, the 
work of Bernardo Gutiérrez, advocate in the United States of 
the incipient Mexican revolution, the invasion of Texas by the 
republican army under Gutiérrez and Magee, the establishment 
of the first Texas independent state, and the disastrous defeat of 
the republicans by Arredondo at Medina, together with its un- 
savory aftermath, are set forth with a subjective approach. One 
should not, however, reproach that attitude in the author, for 
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the events of that period were of such nature that it is extremely 
difficult to read the vast amount of detailed manuscripts avail- 
able and not become mentally involved in the conflict of the time. 
Furthermore, with only one exception—Don Juan Manuel Zam- 
brano—a reasonably unbiased estimate is given of the worth of 
the main characters; and, in the case of that exception, further 
research might have resulted in the expression of a different 
opinion. 

In view of the fact that six flags are prominently displayed in 
connection with Texas, an explanation of the nature and meaning 
of the green flag would have been in order. The reader cannot 
be certain as to the honor due the green, or seventh flag, which 
gives the title to the book. 

One is inclined to join the author when, in the Epilogue, she 
deplores the failure of the revolution because, after 1813, “Texas 
became a disorderly outpost, a mockery to over a century of colon- 
izing and civilizing work by Spanish soldiers and missionaries.” 


J. VILLASANA HAGGARD. 
The University of Texas. 





Texas Independence. By Andrew Jackson Houston. (Houston, 
Texas: The Anson Jones Press, 1938. Pp. 300. Illus- 
trated. ) 


There comes a time in the history of nearly every nation and 
commonwealth when its people are reminded of their past history. 
Sometimes the occasion is made by a writer whose interest and 
research have convinced him that he has an important message 
to give to the world; sometimes it is the centennial or some other 
anniversary of a great event or social endeavor. The Centennial 
of Texas Independence entitled Texans to the desire to see not 
one but several works on that great movement which freed the 
settlers of Texas from the Mexican yoke. Colonel Houston cer- 
tainly must have sensed that general desire; and Texans would 
have been disappointed if he had not written his book. He wrote, 
however, not only out of the respect which he justly holds for 
the accomplishments of his father, Sam Houston, and of the 
other illustrious Texans who fought for and won the independ- 
ence of Texas, but also out of a desire to tell a correct story. 
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So certain did he want to be of the correctness of the story which 
he was to portray and so concerned was he to have the evidence 
of contemporary sources to support his story that he did not 
finish his story in 1936, the Texas Centennial year, but spent 
two more years before sending his version of Texan Independ- 
ence to the world. 

The story told by Colonel Houston has twenty-five chapters, 
and is to all intents and purposes a chronological account of the 
movement for Texan Independence. Portraits of Sam Houston, 
Moses Austin, Stephen F. Austin, and Santa Anna grace the pages 
of the book, as do also the reproductions of the original paintings 
by the author representing the Mission Espada and the march 
to the massacre at Goliad and of one by Colonel José Juan 
Sanchez Estrada representing the Alamo. There are eleven mili- 
tary maps in the book. The map showing General Houston’s 
march to intercept Santa Anna is bound in the front cover of 
the book where it is instantly available to the reader who wants 
to keep posted on this point as he reads the story of the battle. 
The appendix reproduces General Houston’s report of the battle 
of San Jacinto and gives a list of thirty-three combats and battles, 
together with valuable information thereon. Personally I wish 
that the illustrations on the jacket of the book had been repro- 
duced permanently in the volume. 

The story of the winning of Texan independence is, of course, 
a thrilling one every time its facts are recalled. Colonel Houston’s 
narrative is also thrilling and grips the reader’s interest. His 
contribution lies in the fact that he has marshalled his facts from 
contemporary sources. He has, as he says, “endeavored to be exact 
in quotations, with credit to the authors, and in names, dates, 
places, maps and in the statement of opinions.” Tezana has, 


indeed, been enriched by this book. 
R. L. Bresete. 


The University of Texas. 





Members of the Legislature of the State of Texas from 1846 
to 1939. (Huntsville, prison print, 1939. Pp. 377. 23cm.) 


For reasons set out in the preamble the members of the House 
of Representatives of the present Legislature decided that 
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it is highly desirable and a worth while historical advance 
for the Legislature to determine and compile an accurate 
list of the persons comprising the membership of the Legis- 
lature, from the First Session of such Legislature down to 
the Forty-sixth Legislature, inclusive. (H. S. R. No. 180, 
adopted March 23, 1939.) 


Many cditors, writers, teachers, members of patriotic societies 
and others heartily endorse this statement. Indeed, they would 
go farther and assert that lists should be prepared and published 
that embrace all the public officials—executive, legislative, and 
judicial—from the lowest to the highest, from the beginning to 
date, giving the full name, residence, office, and exact term of 
service of each. 

To carry out its project the House of Representatives resolved 


that the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, without 
extra cost and expense, be authorized and instructed to com- 
pile an accurate and complete list . . . (and) that in 
compiling said list the Chief Clerk arrange the list accord- 
ing to districts and alphabetically, so as that said list show 
the session or sessions in which such Members served, and 
the same shall be properly indexed so as to make such infor- 
mation . . . readily and conveniently accessible. . . . 


From fifteen to twenty clerks of the House of Representatives 
were detailed to collect the data during the time that their 
services were not needed elsewhere. Since these clerks were un- 
familiar with such work, the archivist and the legislative refer- 
ence librarian of the State Library directed them to the sources 
and supervised the work as much as their own work permitted. 
Much of the data had to be searched out of manuscript records. 
The time in which to do this work was too short; the Legislature 
adjourned June 23, 1939. 

H. S. R. No. 268, adopted May 9, 1939, requested the State 
Prison Board to direct the prison print shop to print the list in 
pamphlet form, and appropriated a.small amount from the con- 
tingent expense fund of the House of Representatives to defray 
the actual cost of the materials required. 

The printed volume suggests that the time for arranging and 
annotating the data also was too short. The reviewer would prefer 
listing the names of the members of each legislature in the 
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numerical order of the districts, with an alphabetical index of 
names covering the whole volume. The districts are more or less 
permanent, while the membership has many changes at each 
biennial election. The compiler arranged the names of each branch 
of each legislature in alphabetical order, and omitted the index. 
Changes in the membership are indicated by footnotes, but these 
footnotes do not indicate the dates when the changes occurred. 
The introduction states that “the names of the counties comprising 
the districts are omitted except on those lists of members coming 
just after each reapportionment.” To the reviewer it seems that 
such an arrangement would have met every need, and at the same 
time have saved much space. The compiler names the counties in 
each district for each of the forty-six legislatures. 

However, this volume makes available in print for the first time 
the names of the members of the Ninth and Tenth Legislatures, 
and it makes available in one volume to all the libraries in Texas 
and their users the names of the members of the forty-six legis- 
latures. Many of these names have up to this time been inacces- 
sible, because the journals have become so scarce that complete 
sets can not be found even in large libraries. 


E. W. WINKLER. 
The University of Texas. 





A History of Texas, Land of Promise. By Joseph L. Clark. 
(Dallas: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Pp. xi, 534, 
Xxiii. ) 

History of Texas. By Ralph W. Steen. (Austin: The Steck Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. ix, 494. Illustrations.) 

The diligent work of the Texas State Historical Association 
in popularizing Texas history, and the introduction of the Quar- 
terly in public school libraries, will surely give impetus to the 
teaching of that subject in the public schools. Timely, therefore, 
are these two textbooks. Both are profusely illustrated; they are 
printed in keeping with the highest standards of craftsmanship ; 
they are attractive; and, although they are written at the sec- 
ondary school level, they need not be despised by teachers and 
college students. The authors have drawn on the best sources in 
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the field and deal with a number of topics not found in the 
older textbooks. 

Professor Clark’s book is the logical product of his many years 
of investigation and teacher training. The space he allots to the 
several topics and eras does not in all respects correspond to this 
reviewer’s idea of relative importance; but such matters will vary 
according to individual taste. For instance, counting his chapters 
on underlying causes and preliminaries, he devotes 115 pages, more 
than one-fifth of the total, to the Texas Revolution. Yet, I must 
say that every line of it is interesting, and the subject is pre- 
sented in a masterly way. Likewise he devotes eighty-seven pages 
to the Spanish era, two-fifths as much as he gives to all the 
eventful years since 1861. In the latter part of the book he makes, 
nevertheless, some substantial contributions. Chapters, such as 
the two on agriculture, and one each on industry and natural 
resources, make the book indispensable in any well-selected library 
on Texas history. 

Professor Clark’s practice of referring in the body of his text 
to his sources is especially commendable. The student learns that 
the author has not pulled a textbook from his hat by some trick 
of magic, but that he has secured his information largely from 
books and periodicals which he who will may read. Teachers as 
well as students should profit from these references; also the 
select list appended to each chapter is good. His treatment of 
political history is brief and subordinated to social and economic 
development. The questions and topics for study in connection 
with each chapter bear evidence of much thought. They are de- 
signed to encourage the student to read beyond the confines of 
his textbook, and they should stimulate his interest in his own 
community. 

In his introduction Professor Steen states that “more than the 
usual space has been devoted to the Spanish period and to the 
developments of the present century.” He gives 57 of his 481 
pages to the Spanish period, 76 to independence, and 153 to 
Texas since 1875. It may be that this distribution is the most 
practicable to be attained; but those who know Professor Steen 
will regret that he was not permitted to write even more fully 
about recent Texas, a field in which he is unusually well qualified. 
The chapter on twentieth century politics is excellent as is also 
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“The People of Texas.” Throughout the book emphasis is placed 
on the way of life of the rank and file of the people. 

As a nod to the pedagogical demands of the day, Steen’s book 
is divided into seven units, each preceded by a one-page resumé. 
The general organization is good and topics are presented in an 
orderly and coherent fashion. Suggestions for study and ref- 
erences for reading are adequate. As a text, this book should 
prove teachable, and its thoroughness will make it a most useful 


reference. 
Rupert N. RICHARDSON. 


Hardin-Simmons University. 





When Civil Law Fails. By Robert 8. Rankin. (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1939. Pp. vii, 224. $3.00.) 

This little volume is essentially an historical treatment of the 
occasions and manner in which martial law has been declared and 
enforced in the United States, coupled with a discussion of the 
legal problems and cases which inevitably accompany such gov- 
ernmental action. The order of discussion is chronological; con- 
sequently, the book is not written in the manner of most text- 
books on legal subjects where each point of law is considered 
separately and discussed historically, analytically and critically. 
There are two criticisms of this manner of approach: it leads to 
unnecessary repetition and a consequent loss of reader interest; 
it is difficult for the average reader to obtain any definite under- 
standing of the legal questions involved. The author’s method of 
presentation does, however, emphasize the growing importance of 
the whole subject as a result of its use by the executive depart- 
ment for the purpose of restoring order in the class warfare 
between labor and capital. 

Some of the legal and constitutional issues discussed are as fol- 
lows: Is there a constitutional basis for martial law under any 
circumstances? If circumstances. may exist creating the “neces- 
sity,” should the legislative or the executive department or both 
have the authority to institute it? To what extent, if any, should 
the judiciary be permitted to review the action of the governor or 
president for the purpose of determining whether the executive 
was acting in good faith and whether he was correct in his 
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finding of a necessity? Are there two kinds of martial law, 
qualified or preventive, where the civil courts still function and 
the military authorities are called out for the purpose of preserving 
order and aiding the courts, and punitive, where military courts 
are established and used in the place of the civil courts? In 
labor disputes and class warfare, should punitive martial law be 
discouraged and the less drastic device of preventive martial law 
be used? This list of legal and social problems in itself indi- 
cates the significance and timeliness of this book and its value to 
the political scientist and jurist. 

Although the normal reader may conclude from the author’s 
manner of presentation that there is too much confusion in the 
cases with respect to the questions just put, it is comforting to 
find on close analysis that this difference of opinion is in con- 
nection with border line cases about which there is no crystallized 
public sentiment, and that the courts are practically unanimous 
in refusing to license unbridled freedom of the governor to 
initiate and enforce martial law. The judiciary cannot therefore 
be blamed for the fear which some people justifiably entertain 


‘as a result of the frequent use of martial law in recent years. 


If fascism is martial law, as Walter Lippman says in his recent 
book, An Inquiry into the Principles of a Good Society, then 
fascism and dictatorship can be avoided only by the elimination 
of the fundamental causes leading to unrest and class warfare 
in our social and legal order. Perhaps our legislative bodies 
can help, but more likely there must be some attitudinal changes 
in the people and especially in our labor leaders and economic 
royalists. 
W. Pace Keeton. 
The University of Texas. 





The Delegate from New York: Proceedings of the Federal Con- 
vention. From the Notes of John Lansing, Jr. By Joseph 
Reese Strayer, ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939. Pp. viii, 125. $2.00.) 


Discovery and publication of the Notes of John Lansing, Jr., 
one of the three delegates from New York to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, preserves and renders accessible interesting 
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and valuable contemporary comments of a participant, and en- 
courages the hope that other records of the Convention, made 
by those delegates who “passed their evenings in transcribing 
speeches from shorthand minutes of the day,’ may yet be recov- 
ered. Professor Strayer, who did an excellent job of editing the 
Notes, is to be congratulated for dedicating the volume “To the 
Memory of John Lansing Livingston Who Discovered and Pre- 
served This Manuscript.” Too often, it is feared, historical treas- 
ures, stored away in garrets in boxes, old desks, and trunks, have 
succumbed to the ravages of time—leaky roofs, rats and mice, 
antique collectors, furious house cleanings. 

The value of the Notes is greater because, unlike those of Yates 
and Madison, they were never edited by Lansing for publication. 
He made notes from those of Yates for the period before June 2, 
and occasionally did the same on days thereafter when he failed 
to attend. Even so his briefs of Yates’ notes bear evidence of 
his own thinking. It is well known that he and Yates were very 
close friends, loyal Clintonians for many years; and consequently 
it is interesting to learn that Lansing not only voted against 
Yates at times but that he actually voted with Hamilton against 
Yates and, on one occasion, against both Hamilton and Yates. 
The Notes indicate that Yates and Madison tended to suppress 
their own words or those of their friends which stressed proposed 
developments or past events that each disliked. The Notes also 
give illuminating information relative to the Pinckney Plan. Pro- 
fessor Jameson never had use of this source in his “Reconstruction 
of the Pinckney Plan.” 

The print and general format are excellent, and there is a 


satisfactory index. 
J. L. Water. 
College of Mines and Metallurgy. 





The Trampling Herd: The Story of the Cattle Range in North 
America. By Paul I. Wellman. (New York: Carrick & 


Evans, Inc., 1939.) 


Though it is by no means the “Story of the Cattle Range in 
North America” that its subtitle would imply—the author tells 
next to nothing of the developments of the range cattle industry 
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prior to 1866—and though the author’s indebtedness to J. Frank 
Dobie, J. Evetts Haley, J. Marvin Hunter, Walter P. Webb, 
Floyd B. Streeter and Joseph G. McCoy is so obvious, and so 
great, that his writing can be considered only as an epitomiza- 
tion of their work; The Trampling Herd is so vividly written, 
and its portrayal of the northward and westward expansion, from 
Texas, of the open range cattle industry, from the beginning of the 
northern trail drives in 1866 until the collapse of the “cattle 
boom” in 1888, is so complete and graphic that this book is bound 
to make its own place. Clear picturization and effective writing 
atone for its literary and historical sins. Nowhere else, in such 
small compass, can such evident understanding and effective por- 
trayal of the events of those formative years of the modern 
cattle industry be had, nor is it likely that in the literature of 
the cattle industry a better piece of writing will soon be achieved. 

The author’s descriptions of the first cattle drives in 1866, of 
the successive “cow capitals” of Kansas, and of the icy devasta- 
tion which ended the “cattle boom” and almost wrecked the 
open range cattle industry, in 1886, will always make this book 
worth while. 

HARBERT DAVENPORT. 
Brownsville, Tezas. 





The Formation of the State of Oklahoma. By Roy Gittinger. 
(Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. 
xii, 309. $2.50. Bibliography, maps, appendices.) 


Dean Gittinger’s Formation of the State of Oklahoma was first 
presented as Volume VI of the University of California Publica- 
tions in History, at Berkeley in 1917. The original edition has 
been out of print for several years and this new edition is pre- 
sented, appropriately enough, in the year which marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first white settlement in the Indian Territory, 
the settlement of the so-called Oklahoma district, an event which 
set the stage for statehood in 1907. 

As the title would imply, this study is not concerned with the 
history of Oklahoma since statehood, but with the development 
of the region from the time it first entered the stream of United 
States history with the Louisiana Purchase. Excellent maps show 
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that Indian Territory, later Oklahoma, developed through a 
process of eliminating districts from the original, larger Indian 
Territory, which included the unorganized part of the Louisiana 
Purchase south of the Platte. It was given these limits by the 
government in 1848 with an area of nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles. The larger Indian Territory was there- 
fore more than three times as large as the present State of 
Oklahoma. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the organization 
of Nebraska and Kansas form an important part of the history 
of Oklahoma. After this action, the Indian Territory was con- 
fined to the area south of the thirty-seventh parallel, and the 
place of Oklahoma as the Indian state was established. From 
the first proposal to repeal the Missouri Compromise to the open- 
ing of the Civil War, repeated efforts were made to open the 
territory of the present state of Oklahoma, which was then for 
the first time a recognized unit. The peculiar Indian population, 
however, made necessary an entirely different plan of settlement. 

The weakness of the United States in the first years of the 
war compelled the Indians to make terms with the Confederacy, 
but it must not be overlooked that most of the Indians of mixed 
blood were partisans of the Confederacy from the beginning. In 
the period following the war, co-operation between the Indians 
and the government of the United States was an extremely diffi- 
cult matter. 

The history of the Indian Territory from 1866 to 1879 is the 
history of a struggle for the concentration of the Indians and 
the establishment of a territorial government. The next ten years 
were marked by persistent efforts of settlers (Boomers) to occupy 
unassigned lands. In 1889, the western half, organized as the 
Territory of Oklahoma, was opened to settlement. The settle- 
ment of the eastern half, Indian Territory, went on contempo- 
raneously. Public opinion in both areas was divided on the ques- 
tion of statehood. Many people in the eastern half favored sep- 
arate statehood for the “Twin Territories.” Most of the people 
of the Territory of Oklahoma preferred to wait for admission 
until the two territories could be formed into one state. Indian 
Territory made at least one serious attempt to secure separate 
statehood in 1905 in the movement for the State of Sequoyah. 
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This effort was fruitless, and it seems that Congress did not at 
any time seriously consider the creation of two states. 

In 1906 the Enabling Act was passed and approved. A con- 
stitutional convention was held and a constitution adopted by 
an overwhelming vote of the people of both territories. On No- 
vember 16, 1907, President Theodore Roosevelt issued a procla- 
mation declaring that Oklahoma was a state. Thus one hundred 
and four years after its acquisition by the United States it was 
admitted into the Union. One-third of the Indians of the United 
States participated as citizens in the organization of the state of 
Oklahoma, the home of the re@ man, which has become in a 
modified sense the Indian state. 

Dean Gittinger’s study, in reprint, is a timely contribution to 
a growing list of state histories. The book is adequately indexed, 
and a supplementary list of important publications issued in the 
last twenty years brings the bibliography up to date. It is attrac- 
tively printed and the University of Oklahoma Press is to be 


congratulated on the format. 
OHLAND Morton. 


Edinburg Junior College. 





The Pioneer Merchant in Mid-America. By Lewis E. Atherton. 
Published as The University of Missouri Studies: A Quar- 
terly of Research, Vol. XIV, No. 2. (Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1939. Pp. 135.) 


This work deals with pioneer storekeeping in the St. Louis 
trade area from 1820 to 1860. In general the locale treated is 
now included in Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa, but passing ref- 
erences to the whole of the Mississippi Valley are made. The 
topics treated as indicated by the chapter headings are: The 
Pioneer Merchant, The Western Store, Wholesale Markets, and 
Business Organization and Methods. The term “merchant” means 
storekeeper to Dr. Atherton, for the Santa Fé trade is left out- 
side the limits of the present work, although the title and subject 
would seem almost to demand its inclusion. 

Dr. Atherton’s general pattern of the frontier store of Mid- 
America from 1820 to 1860 is: Wholesale markets were distant; 
transportation problems were many; merchandise was not highly 
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seasonal and consisted of widely variegated notions and staples; 
prices lacked uniformity; cash was scarce; long term credits, with 
accompanying difficulties, were usual; barter was common; and, 
lastly, currency difficulties had to be faced. The present reviewer, 
although stoutly claiming no more than middle age, was con- 
stantly reminded of the Texas “country” stores and storekeepers 
of his youthful association which a few years ago satisfied to a 
large degree all of the above conditions except that the currency 
was more stabilized. 

This is by way of suggesting that possibly the scope of the 
present work is too narrow—that pioneer merchandising in pre- 
railroad areas may have had certain common characteristics any- 
where in the United States—and that some significant synthesis 
of frontier merchandising may be just over the horizon. At any 
rate, what is new in this book is more in the nature of detail 
than in the development of a synthesis. 

The extensive use of firm names, with only a minimum of 
personalization, makes the reading fairly heavy, but otherwise the 
writing is in good, fluid style. Incidental references are made to 
Texas, but San Felipe de Austin is several times erroneously 
called San Felipe da Austin. There is no index, but the bibli- 
ography covers nine pages and indicates a wide use of original 
mercantile records and period newspapers. 


H. Battery CARROLL. 


North Texas Agricultural College. 





The Kiliwa Indians of Lower California. By Peveril Meigs, 3d. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. Jbero- 
Americana: 15. Pp. 88. Maps, figures and plates. $1.50.) 


This report on the Kiliwa Indians of northern Lower California 
fills one of the largest remaining gaps in our knowledge of the 
Yuman-speaking peoples of the Southwest. Until shortly after 
the World War, when the University of California instituted a 
special program of research among the Yumans, these widely dis- 
tributed peoples were neglected by the ethnologists. After some 
twenty years of intensive work, studies have been made of most 
of the Yuman groups—Dieguefio, Kamia, Cocopa, Yuma, Mohave, 
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Maricopa, Walapai, Havasupai and Yavapai. The Kiliwa may 
now be added to this list. 

Meigs spent approximately six weeks in the field (1928, 1929, 
and 1936) gathering information from the few Kiliwa who sur- 
vive. A census which he made in 1929 showed that only thirty- 
six Kiliwa were then living. Today the Kiliwa are largely Mex- 
ican in culture, and it is only the oldest individuals who remem- 
ber very much of the native life. When an ethnologist works 
under these conditions, we should not expect too much. The con- 
ventional procedure is to record the data obtained from the most 
reliable informants and then reconstruct insofar as possible the 
main outlines of the culture. The result is a static rather than 
a dynamic picture and, to the uncritical, gives an erroneous 
impression. Yet if we wish to get any grasp at all of a culture 
which no longer functions and which is rapidly being forgotten, 
this is the best approach. Meigs follows this procedure. His 
material is presented in topical form and is supplemented by 
figures and plates, the latter being numerous and uniformly 
excellent. 

One wishes, however, that the author could have been more 
explicit concerning the relation of the Kiliwa to the other 
Yuman cultures. The inclusion of more comparative material 
would have been helpful. For instance, the relationship between 
the Kiliwa and their Dieguefo neighbors to the northwest are 
made fairly clear, but little is said about the cultural affinities 
with the well-known Cocopa immediately to the north. An index, 
so essential to the general student in making comparative 
studies, is not given. Furthermore, a closer scrutiny of the 
early historical material might have yielded useful information. 
Meigs states that the earliest reference to the Kiliwa by name 
was made by Rojo in a manuscript account written in 1879. 
He says nothing of the fact that in 1867 Gabb visited a group 
of Kiliwa living near Santo Tomas Mission and obtained a vocab- 
ulary which was published in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie in 1877. 
This is mentioned in that standard reference work, the Handbook 
of American Indians. 

It is gratifying to know that a description of the Kiliwa cul- 
ture is now in print. Meigs’ invaluable report comes in the 
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nick of time, for in a few more years the Kiliwa will lose 


their ethnic identity. 
T. N. CAMPBELL. 


The University of Texas. 





The Last of the Seris. By Dave and Mary Roberts Coolidge. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1939. Pp. 264. 
$2.50.) 


In this book the Coolidges attempted to do for the Seris what 
they did for the Navajos in an earlier book. They have failed 
due to the fact that they did not spend sufficient time among 
the Seris adequately to collect the necessary data to make the 
study measure up to the ethnological standards which the authors 
had previously set for themselves. 

The book is interesting, fast moving, and in places achieves 
considerable unity. The major part of the work is devoted to 
the telling of the chants, legends, and cosmogeny of the Seris 
as related by Santo Blanco, a medicine man. In between the 
chants, legends, and so on, is sketched sufficient cultural material 
to give the lay reader some sort of a picture of the senile remnants 
of a once vigorous and fierce people. 

As an ethnological study the book has its limitations for obvious 
and admitted reasons. The writers refused to adhere to ethno- 
logical research methods of collecting and integrating data. The 
result is a narrative full of undigested and misconstrued bits of 
information. Their constant reference to “savages” leaves one 
slightly uncomfortable, as do their several implications of affin- 
ities to the higher culture of Mexico based on items of non- 
utilitarian culture. The value of the book would have been en- 
hanced had the writers collected the native words for the chants, 
legends, and cosmogonies so as to have allowed a competent 
ethnologist to have later made use of phonetic methods in at- 
tempting to ascertain the provenience, chronological sequence and 
other relevant data concerning the material. 

The Seris are a fast vanishing race, and, if present trends 
continue, their days on this earth are numbered. Unlike their 
warlike neighbors, the Yaquis, they are little known; and, con- 
sequently, any information concerning them, recorded by reputable 
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observers, is worth while. In this sense the Coolidges have pre- 
served a chapter in the life of the American Indian which might 
never have been known had they not taken occasion to record it. 


W. C. Hopen. 
Texas Technological College. 





Pueblo Indian Religion. By Elsie Clews Parsons. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 2 vols., pp. xviii, 1275. 
Maps, figures and plates. $7.00.) 


Few are better qualified to deal with the intricate subject of 
Pueblo Indian religion than Mrs. Parsons, who knows Pueblo life 
as few others know it. During the past twenty-five years she 
has devoted the greater part of her time to the study of the 
Pueblo Indians, and her major interest has always been their 
religious behavior. To those who are not familiar with the scope 
of Mrs. Parsons’ work, it is only necessary to glance at the bibli- 
ography in Pueblo Indian Religion, which lists sixty-five titles 
to her credit, nearly all of them specifically concerned with Pueblo 
ethnology. Mrs. Parsons has done field investigation at an aston- 
ishingly large number of the Pueblo towns, and the standard 
monographs on three of these towns (Jemez, Isleta, and Taos) 
are among her contributions. In addition, she has written numer- 
ous articles and monographs on Pueblo social organization and 
religion. Clearly she is able to speak with considerable authority. 

Pueblo Indian Religion is one of the most important books 
on the Southwestern Indians to appear in recent years. It is 
much more than a treatise on the religion of the Pueblo peoples. 
Religion affects so many aspects of Pueblo life that any thorough- 
going account of Pueblo religion must necessarily consider all 
phases of the culture. One of the most valuable sections in this 
book is the Introduction, which is 111 pages in length and con- 
stitutes the best general summary of Pueblo culture now in print. 
The frontispiece which accompanies the Introduction is partic- 
ularly helpful in orienting those who know little of the present- 
day Pueblo groups. This is a map showing the location, popu- 
lation (1937 figures), and linguistic affiliation of each of the 27 
Pueblo villages of New Mexico and Arizona. 
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The first chapter presents the main outlines of Pueblo cere- 
monial organization; it describes the most important societies, 
their membership, officers and functions. Chapter II deals with 
the spirits or supernatural beings recognized by the Pueblos, and 
includes a very lucid account of the kachina, one of the most 
distinctive features of Pueblo ceremonialism. The third chapter 
considers the most important cosmogonic and cosmological con- 
cepts and describes the Pueblo after-world. Chapter IV, the 
longest in Volume I, discusses in detail such features of ritual 
as offerings, fetishes, and mimetic and purificatory rites. The 
all-important ceremonial calendar, based on astronomical observa- 
tion and adapted to the economic cycle, is considered in the fifth 
chapter. 

It is Chapters VI and VII, however, which form the core of 
the book, for here the various types of ceremonies are described. 
Chapter VI gives descriptive accounts of nearly all the Pueblo 
ceremonies that have been recorded by the ethnologists. Chapter 
VII covers the same ground, but is organized differently; it con- 
sists of a town by town review of the ceremonies. To the ethnol- 
ogist one of the most interesting parts of the book is Chapter 
VIII, entitled Variation and Borrowing. This throws new light 
on the variations in social organization and religion from town to 
town among the Pueblos, and in addition provides a check list of 
cultural traits which the Pueblos have in common with other 
Indian groups in the western half of the United States and in 
northern Mexico, including the Aztecs. The final chapter dis- 
cusses other processes of cultural change as illustrated by Pueblo 
religion—acculturation, invention, resistance, etc., and shows how 
strongly Mrs. Parsons has been influenced by Franz Boas and 
Ruth Benedict. A fifteen-page bibliography and a carefully pre- 
pared index running to 60 pages are worth mention; and an 
appendix lists problems that merit future study. 

No brief review can do justice to this voluminous publication. 
For the first time we have a synthesis of the great body of facts 
that has been collected regarding the religious behavior of the 
Pueblo Indians. This will be useful not only to ethnologists in 
general but also to students of comparative religion. The book 
is so rich in detail that at times the reader has a feeling of 
surfeit, but there is always a summing up at the proper point. 
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Mrs. Parsons has organized her material well, and her book has 
the added merit of being well written. Some very charming 
aside remarks frequently relieve an otherwise monotonous repeti- 


tion of illustrations. 
T. N. CAMPBELL. 


The University of Texas. 





A Historian’s Creed. By Henry Osborn Taylor. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 137.) 


The meaning of history should be known best by those who 
have spent their lives in historical study. It is not suprising, 
therefore, that the presidents of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation have usually reflected upon this theme in their presidential 
addresses. The second essay in this little book was such an ad- 
dress, the theme of which has been further developed in four other 
essays. The last essay was read at the Harvard Tercentenary. 

The author seeks the meaning of history in its continuity. 
“Life holds the aimfulness of creative evolution,” and “the crea- 
tivity of the present . . . is carried into the future.” There 
has been progress from the primitive to civilized society, and 
the “growth of mind or soul” suggests a divine purpose, in which 
the author has faith. He even suggests that this continuity may 
go on to a future psychic survival. 

In the last essay, the author makes a final interpretation of 
his chosen field of history, and suggests that in the Middle Ages 
we may find ample proof of the working of continuity, for the 
medieval mind, being of a “less originative type,” was engaged 
chiefly in reappropriating its Classical and Patristic heritage. 
But it does not follow that medieval minds were “less origina- 
tive” because they reappropriated this heritage; they had no other 
material with which to work. Instead of returning to the Classical 
attitude, they moved forward toward the modern viewpoint, which 
was one of the greatest changes in all history. Medieval people 
did understand their Christian heritage, to which they devoted 
much of their best intellectual efforts, but when scholasticism 
had run its course, their minds turned to other interests. Medieval 
art was the expression of religious emotion, but does it follow 
that the artistic originality of medieval people would have found 
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no way of expressing itself, if they had not reappropriated their 
Patristic heritage? The necessity of reappropriating indicates 
that there had been a considerable break in historical continuity. 
The medieval mind tried to bridge the gap, but medieval society 
developed under the impulsion of new ideals and a new spirit, 
which eventually defied all efforts to confine it within what 
learned men thought was the pattern of the past which they 
were striving to reappropriate. 

In conclusion it may be noted that Eriugena did not set reason 
above authority. (P. 127.) He did not doubt the ultimate 


authority of divine wisdom. 
F. Dunca.r. 


The University of Texas. 





A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B. C. By M. 
Cary. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Re- 
print of the 1932 edition. Pp. xvi, 448. 3 maps. $4.40.) 


A History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 B. C. By 
Howard H. Scullard. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Reprint of the 1934 edition. Pp. xv, 504. 
3 maps. $4.40.) 

A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B. C. By Frank 
Burr Marsh. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Reprint of the 1934 edition. Pp. xii, 427. 5 maps. $4.40.) 


A History of the Roman World from A. D. 138 to 837. By 
H. M. D. Parker. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Reprint of the 1935 edition. Pp. xii, 402. 4 maps. 
$4.40.) 


Several years ago Methuen and Company initiated Methuen’s 
History of the Greek and Roman World to appear in seven 
volumes under the general editorship of M. Cary, the distin- 
guished British historian, Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of London. This series is now being issued by the 
Macmillan Company under the title of Macmillan’s History of 
the Greek and Roman World. Three volumes of the series are 
to be devoted to Greek history from 776 to 146 B. C. and four 
to Roman history from 753 B. C. to A. D. 337. The purpose of 
the series is to make available to both the general reader and the 
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student an account of the history of Greece and Rome which is 
substantially fuller than the one-volume or two-volume works 
which are abundantly available, and yet less filled with scholarly 
detail than the Cambridge Ancient History. Outstanding British 
and American scholars have been selected for the writing of the 
separate volumes. Each volume is equipped with a bibliography, 
index, and maps. 

The first of the volumes under review is by the General Editor 
of the series. Beginning with the break-up of Alexander’s empire, 
it traces the fortunes of the Greek world through the stormy 
period of the diadochi and of the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues 
down to the destruction of Greek liberty by Rome. Adequate 
space is devoted to the various parts of the Greek world, such 
as the Farther East, Syria, and Asia Minor, the Balkan area, 
Egypt, Sicily, and South Italy, as well as to Greece proper. The 
historical narrative is supplemented by chapters on such subjects 
as Hellenistic war-craft, the government of the various states and 
municipalities, economic life, art, literature, science, philosophy, 
- and religion. Sixteen short appendices deal with special problems. 
There are also stemmata of the Hellenistic dynasties. 

The first of the volumes on Rome is by Dr. Scullard of the 
University of London. He carries the narrative from the begin- 
nings of Roman history, carefully evaluating the traditional ac- 
count of Rome’s founding in the light of the evidence of archae- 
ology, and continues through the period of the expansion of 
Rome’s power until the virtual completion of its subjugation of 
the Mediterranean world with the destruction of both Corinth 
and Carthage in 146 B. C. Nearly one-fourth of the book is 
given to the first and second Punic Wars. A reasonable amount 
of space is allotted to the economic, social, and cultural side. Ten 
appendices treat special problems. The very full chronological 
table is a useful feature. 

The second of the Roman volumes is by Professor Marsh of 
The University of Texas. Writing in an attractive, readable style, 
he recounts with admirable clarity the events of the turbulent 
period of domestic struggle which resulted in the rise of the 
military dictatorships and the downfall of the Republic. For the 
general reader this is the most interesting and significant period 
of Roman history, since it includes the social and economic re- 
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forms of the Gracchi and the domination of a succession of 
“strong men” in Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar. An out- 
standing contribution of this book is that it explains for the 
first time the techniques through which the senatorial “machine” 
was able to control the popular assemblies and so to manipulate 
elections and legislation in its own interest. The causes leading 
to the collapse of the republican form of government are clearly 
indicated, a subject which Dr. Marsh had earlier handled with 
distinction in his The Founding of the Roman Empire (second 
edition, Oxford University Press, 1927). Omitting unessential 
details, the author carries the reader with masterly skill through 
the period of confusion which followed the assassination of Caesar 
in 44 B. C. and ended only with Octavian’s victory at Actium in 
31 B. C., and what is usually a maze of bewildering events be- 
comes an intensely interesting, easily followed narrative. The 
concluding chapters of the book treat social and economic mat- 
ters, the army, the provinces, and the literature of the period. 
Of the eight appendices, particularly important are those dealing 
with the historical sources, the political machine, and the legal 
issue between Caesar and the Senate. 

The final volume of the series is by Professor Parker of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and covers the two centuries from the 
accession of Antoninus Pius in A. D. 138 to the death of Con- 
stantine in 33%. The largest amount of space is given to the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine and their administrative, 
military, economic, and social reforms, and the development of 
the caste system. An important chapter treats of Constantine and 
Christianity. The historical narrative is followed by some sixty 
pages of detailed notes. There are also genealogical and chrono- 
logical tables. 

The entire series represents a noteworthy contribution to the 
historical literature of Greece and Rome. Not too technical for 
the layman, yet sufficiently full and authoritative for even the 
fairly advanced student, these volumes merit a place in every 
public and college library, as well as in the private libraries of 
those who wish to be well equipped in this field. One may well 
hope that the war in Europe will not retard the publication of 


the remaining volumes of this valuable series. 
H. J. Leon. 


The University of Tezas. 





BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


In Giddy Minds and Foreign Quarrels (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1939, 87 pages, $.50) Professor Charles A. Beard 
essays to give the reader an estimate of American foreign policy. 
The thesis of the book is that since 1900 our country’s foreign 
policy has been one of “wholesale interference with foreign quar- 
rels and disturbances” by “the intelligentsia, the press, and pro- 
fessional politicians in the United States.” The Spanish-American 
War put our country into the ranks of the world powers. Since 
then we have been engaged in world politics in a big way. As 
Professor Beard sees it, we are playing the game at a great ex- 
pense to ourselves, and he implies, it seems, that we have not 
been consistent in our foreign policy. In the last section of this 
little book the author tries to demolish the concept held by some 
that America can neither deny nor refuse “to accept the obligation 
of directing world destiny.” Finally, he contends that “those 
Americans who refuse to plunge into the maelstrom of European 
and Asiatic politics are not defeatist or neurotic,” as their oppo- 
-nents charge, but that “they intend to preserve and defend the 
Republic, and under its shelter carry forward the work of em- 
ploying their talents and resources in enriching American life.” 


mt 


The D. Appleton-Century Company has added another book to 
The Century Historical Series with the publication of The Growth 
of American Democracy (New York, 1939, pp. xxiii and 819, 
$4.00) by Jeannette P. and Roy F. Nichols. The book presents 
a social, economic and political history of the United States from 
Martin Frobisher’s search for the Northwest Passage to the New 
Deal’s search for the security of democracy. The table of con- 
tents reveals a division of the story into the following large topics: 
Creating a Society, Establishing Independence, Multiplying and 
Dividing, The New Sectionalism, The Impact of Large Scale 
Organization, The Progressive Era, The United States in a World 
at War, What Price Prosperity, and The New Deal. Sixty-one 
illustrations and thirty-five maps, graphs, and charts serve the 
very evident purpose of teaching by other means than the printed 
word. Front and back cover maps picture some of the main 
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incidents and achievements in American life. The authors, not 
satisfied with the prevailing misconception of the concept of 
democracy as connoting the equality of men, state that “it implies 
that each shall be given an equal opportunity to reach the level 
to which his abilities entitle him, unhampered by the control or 
hindrance of any form of human behavior by a privileged group.” 
They have tried to present “a synthesis of American endeavor to 
establish the ideal socially, economically, and politically.” 


B. ta B. 


Economic Development of the United States: A First Course 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. 781, frontispiece 
and illustrations) has been prepared by Professor Charles M. 
Thompson and Associate Professor Fred M. Jones as a text in 
an introductory course in the economic history of the English- 
American colonies and the United States. The text has been 
broken into five distinct chronological sections. The thirty-seven 
short chapters are divided and subdivided with the intention of 
facilitating an understanding of the economic development of 
the country. For each chapter of the text have been included 
selections from contemporary documents comprising 241 pages 
at the rear of the volume, with the advantage of supplying sup- 
plementary readings in a form that one may assign them to 
sophomore students with a reasonable expectation that they will 
be read. The book is thoroughly teachable at the present time; 
devotion of thirty per cent of the text to developments since 1917 
may make necessary an early revision to secure a proper balance. 


HaAroLp ScHOEN. 
Amarillo Junior College. 


In the eighth edition of his American Government and Politics 
(The Macmillan Co., pp. viii, 814), Dr. Charles A. Beard fol- 
lows the same general plan and method of treatment as he used 
in past editions. Federal, state, and local government are treated 
in separate divisions with approximately the same space arrange- 
ment as occurred in the seventh edition. Despite the emphasis 
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which is being placed on federal government today, one-half of 
the present work is given over to a treatment of state and local 
affairs. 

The eighth edition has been thoroughly revised and brought 
into line with present-day political theory and modern govern- 
mental practices. On the whole it may be said that the author 
is very successful in pointing out recent changes in both the 
function and the structure of government. In addition, he has 
made an effort to contrast the American citizen and his rights 
and privileges with those of individuals living under other forms 
of government, to the advantage of the American system. 

To use the words of the author, “The volume was originally, 
and still is, intended to provide a guide to American citizenship, 
not a mere working manual for practitioners in administration.” 
The spirit of the previous editions remains unchanged, and the 
fact that the work has gone through eight speaks for itself. 


Stuart MacCork te. 
The University of Texas. 


The merits of Tom B. Jones, An Introduction to Hispanic 
American Histor; (New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1939, pp. xii, 57%, $3.50), are briefness and clearness of style, 
utilization of the latest products of historical research, and bold 
interpretations and generalizations on cause and effect which, if 
not always in agreement with the reader’s views, at least prevent 
the book from being a dry listing of facts. From both chrono- 
logical and geographical standpoints the book is divided in a 
different manner from that used by other texts in the field, an 
innovation not to be condemned. There are a few careless errors 
in the spelling of Spanish words: Nueva Leén for Nuevo Leén 
(p. 103); cuidad for ciudad (p. 190); cacilero for carcelero 
(p. 190). Up-to-date bibliographies placed at the ends of the 


chapters are helpful but too brief. 
Fritz L, Horrmann. 


University of Colorado. 


A Short History of the Americas, by R. S. Cotterill (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, pp. xv, 459, $2.50), is an attempt 
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to fill the demand for a textbook for a survey course in the his- 
tory of the Americas. Whether it will meet that demand ad- 
equately is yet to be seen. It is an attractive book, written in 
a terse yet readable style and containing useful maps. Intriguing 
chapter titles, such as “The Challenge from the North,” “Slaves 
and Furs,’ “The Shadow of Napoleon,” and “America in Fer- 
ment,” should add to interest in the book. The interpretation is 
liberal. The bibliographies perforce are incomplete, but they con- 
tain references to the latest books on each topic. It would seem 
that Professor Cotterill has handled a difficult task well and by 
doing so has paved the way for more general and less factual 


textbooks for survey courses. 
Fritz L. Horrmann. 


University of Colorado. 


Professor Benjamin Brawley’s A Short History of the American 
Negro (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. 228, 
frontispiece and illustrations) appeared in its first form in 1913. 
The study sets forth the main facts in a simple style designed 
as a background, primarily for Negro students, to the social and 
economic problems of the Negro in the United States. Now after 
twenty-six years Professor Brawley has rewritten the work, de- 
voting eighty-five pages to the World War and the changing 


status of the Negro in post-war years. 
m, @. 


The Association acknowledges the receipt of Peter Anthony 
Day, by Jack T. Johnson, a study in the Iowa Biographical 
Series published by the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


oO. wT. 


The Association has received the Guide to Depositories of 
Manuscript Collections in Pennsylvania, published as Bulletin 
No. 4 of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. The research 
was done by the Historical Records Survey and the Works Progress 
Administration. 


2. as S, 





TEXANA FOR SALE 
ALL IN PAPER BINDING. Net PostTpaIp. 


Adams, Ephraim Douglass, ed., British Diplomatic Correspondence 
Concerning the Republic of Texas, 1838-1846. Reprint, 
TOUT, PP. COG iin cccvecsccvcvasecesvovscveseeeve $5.00 

Bolton, Herbert E., The Spanish Abandonment and Reoccupation 
of East Texas, 1773-1779. Reprint, 1905, pp. 70. Uncut, 
ere ret Tere rere Tere Tee eee re ere ee $1.00 

Dunn, William Edward, Missionary Activities Among the Eastern 
Apaches Previous to the Founding of the San Saba Mission. 
Reprint, PO. 16; WD1G ics ccvcccccessscvvevceevees 50 

Dunn, William Edward, The Spanish Search for LaSalle’s Colony 
on the Bay of Espiritu Santo, 1685-1689. Reprint, 1916, 
eee Perret TT ere Ter eT Te CTT TT Ee ee ee 

Erath, Lucy A., Memoirs of Major George Bernard Erath, 1923, 
| POET Te ee Tee Tere eT Tere Tere e eee eT Cree eT $2.00 

Rather, Ethel Zivley, De Witt’s Colony, Bulletin of The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Humanistic Series No. 3. Austin, Texas, 
BOR: © WN, PN FE oid dk cdc wxavaas se anseseesices $3.00 


Thomas, W. H., Some Current Folk-Songs of the Negro, pub- 
lished by the Folklore Society of Texas, 1912, pp. 13... .50 


Winston, James E., Kentucky and the Independence of Texas. 
I, BO as 6 a stk 64 0554s sxe d nse dee ieee $1.00 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station, Austin, Texas 


Mrs. J. H. Sawyer of Ozona wishes to dispose of a set of 
Wortham’s History of Texas at a reasonable price. This work 
would be a valuable addition to any school library. Those in- 
terested should write Mrs. Sawyer. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


ON 


Texas—Southwest—West 


Librarians and Collectors will find it to 
their advantage to tell me about books 
they wish to buy and books they wish to sell. 


Dudley R. Dobie’s Book Shop 


San Marcos, Texas 


THE LARGEST TEXANA BOOKSHOP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Will accept commission from Texas high school 
and county librarians to build Texas Collections. 


List of available books sent on request. 

















A high school textbook 


that will go a long way in achieving the aims 
of the Texas State Historical Association 





Ralph W. Steen’s 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


NEW 

READABLE 

ACCURATE 
INTERESTING 
AUTHENTIC 

FREE FROM PREJUDICES 


Steen’s HISTORY OF TEXAS maintains proper balance 
between all periods of Texas history with proper emphasis 
on the period since the Civil War. 


Steen’s HISTORY OF TEXAS was adopted by the Texas 
State Board of Education in October, 1939 for use in 
Texas high schools next school year. Make Texas his- 
tory one of the most popular history courses in high 
school by using this new, interesting, beautifully illus- 
trated textbook. Insure every Texas boy and girl a 
historical background that makes them proud of the 
heritage that is theirs. 


Trade edition: per copy, $2.50 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Books 
for the South and Southwest 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 




















Important New Books 
of the Southwest 





HISTORY OF FORT BEND COUNTY, by Clarence R. 
Wharton. A County history by a distinguished historian about 
one of the most historically rich counties of Texas. $5.00. 


THEY SAT IN HIGH PLACE, by James T. DeShields. The 
lives, careers, and achievements of the presidents and gov- 
ernors of Texas. $4.50. 


WOMEN TELL THE STORY OF THE SOUTHWEST, com- 
piled and edited by Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Dean of Women, 
Texas State College for Women. A compilation of stories 
by women, telling of the pioneer era and early settling of 
the Southwest. $3.00. 


THE GREATER TEXAS ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE with 
Poets of the Southwest, edited by Pearle Moore Stevens. A 
compilation of 301 poems by 240 poets of Texas and South- 
western States. $3.00. 


WEST OF THE SABINE, by Robert Emmet Caudle. Widely 
hailed as the most important narrative of the Southwest. 
3.50. 


RELIGION A FACTOR IN BUILDING TEXAS, by Dr. John 
A. Held. Beginnings of religion in Texas through the Spanish 
Conquest, through the coming of the Evangelicals, and 
their organization, through the correlation of religion and 
education. $1.60. 


TRAIL DUST, by Douglas Meador. A collection of heart- 
warming editorials by a country newspaper editor, ex- 
cowboy, poet, printer and philosopher. $1.60. 


THE WHITE SCOURGE, by Edward Everett Davis. The 
exacting toll of the white scourge (cotton) on rural com- 
munities graphically told by one who is qualified. 


SUN AND SAGE, by Rudolph Mellard. A cowboy’s word- 
picture of the West in free verse, illustrated with 46 typical 
western ranch and range scenes. $1.60. 





WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 





THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers for the Southwest 
918 N. ST. MARY’S SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











The romance of the past and the 


, promise of the future achieve 


a fine balance in this fascinat- 
ing history of Texas 


A HISTORY OF 
TEXAS LAND OF PROMISE 


The thrilling story of the exploration and conquest of Texas, 
of life among the colonists, their agriculture and industry, 
their economic problems, their social life, education, and religion, 
coupled with a stimulating presentation of the Texas of today 
and its promise of tomorrow. 


¥ The author, anative son of Texas, whose 
a forebears were among the most distin- 
JOSEPH L.. guishedpioneers of Texas in education and 


Cc L A R K religion, is a recognized authority on 


Texas history 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: The narrative form; the clear 
presentation of European and American historical background; 
the unified treatment of Spanish colonial activity and adminis- 
tration in East, Central, and West Texas; the new interpre- 
tation in its economic aspects of the Reconstruction Period; 
the emphasis upon the development of agriculture, natural 
resources, and the possibilities of industrialization of Texas; 
the unusually fine illustrations. $2.00. 








D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
713 BROWDER STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 











GREEN FLAG 
OVER TEXAS 


By JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT, Ph. D. 


With Foreword by the 
Eminent Historian 


DR. HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON 


This outstanding new book presents a factual portrayal of the 
struggle between Spanish absolutism and American repub- 
licanism during the decadent years of the Spanish Empire in 
North America, 1803-1814. . ... It is the result of over two 
years of research in the National Archives of Mexico, The 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, the libraries 
of the U. S. Department of State, the Department of War, and 
the Department of the Interior, in the Bancroft Library of 
the University of California, the Texas State Library, and in 
the Bexar Archives of The University of Texas. 

Its introduction of much new material, its complete index, 
illuminative footnotes, and exhaustive bibliography make it 
definitely valuable to both teachers and students of the history 
of the turbulent period it covers. 


In His Foreword, Dr. raicwiea —_— In Part: 


“Dr. Garrett has turned a verita- 
ble flood of new light on a dramatic 
episode in Southwestern history. 








“She has given us the only ac- 





count in English which carries the 





story of the War of Independence 
northward to and across the Rio 
Grande. She has made vivid the de- 
tails of the Casas uprising, its sup- 
pression at San Antonio, and the 
assembling and operations of the 
Anglo-American forces. She has 
shed new light on the agents inter- 
ested in giving a ‘French direction 
to the revolution in the Spanish 
provinces; and even more on the 
efforts of Anglo-American agents 
working in the interest of the 
United States to give ‘proper direc- 
tion’ to the struggle in Texas. As a 
result of — excellent work numer- 
ous figures in Southwestern history 
now stand out in bolder relief. . . 

She has brought out of the fog of 
obscurity a hitherto little-known em- 
blem, the ‘Green Flag over Texas’.” 
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8vo. Handsomely bound in 





bronze cloth 
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$2.50 
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